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Meaning Sympathy is a great deal more than 
of Sympathy pity. Sympathy is accord, a corre- 
spondence and harmony of feeling. In its etymology, 
“sympathy ” is suffering with another, feeling the 
pains of another as if they were our own ; but in its 
truer meaning sympathy includes the sharing of 
another’s joys as well as sorrows, the entering into 
the experiences and emotions of another’s soul. Sym- 
pathy is very precious, very delightful,—more de- 
lightful and precious than it is common. 


= 


Cost of Seeming Whatever seems to be easy is hard. 
Neteral A child cannot write a line smoothly 
without tedious and toilsome effort. A painter’s skill, 
with the brush that appears to demand no endeavor, 





’ of our meanest prejudices. 


to accuracy and deftness through merciless severity 
of discipline. No graceful movement of hand or foot 
is ever a result of mere naturalness ; it comes only 
and always from wisely directed and prolonged and 
repeated artistic endeavors. If we would do any- 
thing easily in any sphere of thought or action, phy- 
sical, intellectual, or spiritual, we must be willing to 
work hard for such ease. 


oR 


There is an ignorance which is indo- 
lence, and this indolence is the root 
No obligation is more 
sure than that of learning what our obligations are. 
It is our duty to know our duty. The civil law 
excuses no one for being ignorant of the law. He 
who rests on his prejudices has simply come to a 
standstill in the search for those truths which he 
ought to know. He is indolent where he should be 
active ; he is satisfied with just enough truth to make 
the truth falsify. Every one is the victim of preju- 
dices which he has not yet discovered to be prejudices. 
But some are quite satisfied to entrench themselves 
behind their prejudices. They do it knowingly, they 
even boast of it. They have a feeling of security in 
it, for they know that prejudice is not amenable to 
reason. It is the finality of a lazy mind or of an 
obstinate spirit. “It is the work of a philosopher,” 


Indolence 
of Prejudice 


ox» says Addison, “to be every day subduing his passions, 


and laying aside his prejudices.” Many persons 
would be glad to have the reputation of being philoso- 
phers, if this did not subject them to the trouble of 
looking for the truth that is a foe to their prejudices. 
But there is a sure retribution for him who prefers to 
remain in ignorance of that which he ought to know. 
In the very essence and constitution of things, the 
“wages of sin is death.” 


— 


A man may be more or less than 
his method. If he rests entirely 
upon his method, he lets it dominate him, and he sinks 
into the insignificance of being-a machine. All that 
he is able to accomplish by it he can delegate to some 
one else by simply giving his method. But a man 
who is superior to his method, who uses it as a mere 
tool, cannot delegate the personality wherein resides 
the secret of his power. Too often method and 
personality are confounded one with another. An 
accomplished teacher of little children may exhibit 
her teaching processes on the public platform to the 
great advantage of others who are striving to learn 
to teach, but it must not be forgotten that-she cannot 
hand over the power of her personal presence in 
simply handing over set methods. One of the best 
things that she can do, is that which she is doing 
unconsciously,—exhibiting the power of character 
and personality. Dr. Parkhurst, in speaking of his 
teacher, President Seelye, says: “I do not recall a 
single expression ever used by him in public address, 
in the recitation room or in private conversation. 
He could not in any way be called original. .. . It 
was not what hesaid, but it was the man himself, that 


Overestimate 
of Method 


written, or anything that he will say or write; nor 
through any idea, method, or device that he will con- 
tribute. He will found no schooF of thought, will 
link his name with no departure.” And yet he will 
be, says the writer, “ glorified after death as much as 
any man now active in educational circles.” Noone 
need ever suppose that he can be the equal of another, 
or do the work of another, simply by copying the 
externals of method or procedure. The largest part 
of a truly efficient worker’s work must be done in his 
own way, even while he is rigidly following a method 
devised and prescribed by another. 


CAS 


The Stimulus of Atmosphere 


i me usé a wan makes of his powers largely de- 

pends on the demands other people make upon 
him. The thoughts and ideas of those with whom he 
associates constitute an atmosphere which is either 
depressing or stimulant. In a peaceful age there are 
born Wellingtons and Grants, but they die without - 
the opportunity to use their great capacities in the 
direction of military operations. In a prosaic age 
men of poetic gifts still continue to come into the 
world, but they achieve nothing worthy of their 
natural endowments. Collins and Gray, in the eigh- 
teenth century, are instances of this. In our own 
country the first third of the present century saw a 
notable number of young .writers whose first works 
promised great things. But, as time passed, they 
grew to no larger bulk, and attained no ampler power, 
They had fallen upon an age when the love of mate- 
rial prosperity repressed the love of the beautiful. 
America felt the need of merchants and ship-owners, 
but not of poets. Besides this, or shall we say be- 
cause of this, the poet was not helped by any criticism 
worthy of the name. He was not encouraged by 
recognition of his strong points, or warned by point- 
ing out those which showed weakness. He was not 
summoned constantly and distinctly to do better still 
in justice to his own genius. So he rested on bis first 
laurels instead of going on to perfection. 

This dependence upon environment is true of the 
ethical and spiritual life. In atime of great spiritual 
stir, men are helped forward to higher degrees of 
devotion and of usefulness than in times of spiritual 
dulness. The age of the Apostles, that of Ambrose 
and Augustine, that of Francis and Dominic, that of 
Luther and Knox, and that of Wesley and Whitfield, 
were more ‘helpful to the higher growth of souls than 
were the duller times between. Men who possessed 
any special capacity for spiritual growth and achieve- 
ment were called into action in an unusual degree 
Greater heights of spiritual attainment were reached 
than at other times. Godliness was an atmosphere, 
an environment, whose stimulant influence reached 
the multitude to an exceptional extent. 

Our spiritual life, therefore, as to its intensity and 
worth, is not independent of these influences of time 
and place. Our lives are drawn this way or that by 
the dominant affections and attractions of the time, 
We are thus acted upon by others, and, what is even 








































































more important to remember, we thus act upon others 
for good er for evil. We help to make the atmos- 
phere of our home, our church, our country, our age. 
Just as the footfall on the earth’s surface produces an 
effect which reaches to its very center, so the acts 
which indicate purpose and character in us exert a 
widening influence upon our fellows, to which we can 
set no limits. Weare living to stimulate or to depress 
by the atmosphere we create. 

This is especially seen in the character of Christian 
congregations. The social and congregational life of 
the church has its chief purpose to throw around the 
life of each individual an atmosphere which shall 
stimulate to the highest devotion he is capable of. 
Read our Lord's injunctions to his first church, show- 
ing the care they were to take of each other, the 
loving and forgiving spirit they were to exercise, the 
mutual help they were to extend, and you will see 
that the calling of a church is to accumulate the 
total of its spiritual vitality upon each single life. It 
is an arrangement to add the sum total of the good 
in all to the fragment of good ineach. It is to create 
from the contributions of all the happiest atmosphere 
for each to grow and flourish in. 

An ideal Christian church is simply one in which 
every member is living in Christ's spirit, and using 
Christ’s methods in helping every other. It is one in 
which the common life thus created works constantly 
to stimulate every member to the highest service he 
is capable of, and to the noblest character he can 

“acquire. It leaves each to grow in his own way, 
making all allowance for differences of character and 
temper, just as the natural atmosphere nourishes alike 
the mighty oak and the graceful rose-tree. But it 
means growth for all, each after his kind, toward and 
to that perfectuess which God has designed for them. 

- And every member of the church is helping to this 
end, or hindering. Our acts, our words, even our 
unuttered thoughts and dispositions, help to gather 
with Christ or to scatter with his enemies. Especially 
is this true of the influence we exert over the young 
of the congregation. It is not too much to say that 
the church exists more for them than for persons of 
maturer growth, since it can render finer service to 
them in their more plastic years than to those whose 
habits are set and their dispositions formed. None 
are beyond the reach of grace, but the kind of grace 
which works through church fellowship is especially 
for those who are best able to receive it. 

It is a great blessing when the young in years and 
in Christian experience find themselves in the fellow- 
ship of a Christian congregation where the pulse of 
Christian life beats strongly, and the ideals of duty 
are tllose which men gain by keeping close to Christ 
in the Spirit. It is not chiefly through formal exhor- 
tations and calculated utterances that they are influ- 
enced fur good. It is by the casual act or word, 
which discloses the tenor of ordinary thought and 
feeling, and which they are quick te catch, as show- 
ing the real standard by which others are living. It 
is sad indeed when they thus gather from Christians 
of longer standing than themselves an impression that 
Christian living is not a clear-cut reality, but a mat- 
ter of timid compromises between God and mammon, 
Christ und the world. It is sad indeed when their 
social environment in this world works only to coun- 
teract that heavenly environment into which they 
have been introduced by God’s grace. “ Whoso 
shall cause one of these little ones which believe on 
me to stumble, it is profitable for him that a great 
millstone should be hanged about his neck, and that 
he should be sunk in the depths of the sea. .. . See 

; A. that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I say 

s unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold 

the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 

The lowering of ideals of duty is not the only, or 
even the commonest, way in which a wrong atmos- 

_phere works to depress, rather than io stimulate, the 

Christian life. The chill of a joyless congregational 

life is just as harmful to those who come into it at a 
stage of Christian growth where they are most depend- 
ent upon the social atmospheré, and might get most 
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help from it. The atmosphere of the New Testament 
is everywhere hopeful and cheerful. Every writer 
of its books has his own way of impressing upon his 
readers the duty of rejoicing. This they base on the 
facts that a Saviour has come who had realized.the 
world’s evil as no reformer ever had done before; and 
had set himself to destroy it, not in its branches, but 
in its root. At one point, indeed, they had supposed 
his purposes defeated and his work for the world at an 
end. But out of defeat had sprung the most_signal tri- 
umph, “ He was declared the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” He had marched straight on over 
death itself to the conquest of evil, and he was com- 
ing again to judge the world and destroy the powers 
of evil, which had led captive the race of men. On 
this large and general ground of Christian hope they 
planted their gladness in God and his Son, and called 
upon each other to “ rejoive alway” “with joy 
unspeakable,” to “take joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods” by persecutiéns, and even to Jay down life + 
itself with joy. 

This joy is as naturally the atmosphere of spiritual 
growth as the sunshine is of natural growth. It is 
only in its presence that men grow to be robust and 
healthy Christians. Too generally the Church has 
lacked this sunshine for its youth to growin. The 
consciousness of sin has more abounded than that of 
grace. The eucharist itself, “the feast of thanksgiv- 
ing,” has degenerated into an occasion of unrelieved 
solemnity. The Christ who died for our sins has 
been preached as though the gospel story had stopped 
with that seeming victory of evil over goodness, that 
seeming defeat of his great purpose. The Christ who 
rose again for our justification was all but forgotten. 
“T was years in the ministry,” said a useful preacher 
of the gospel, “ before it came home to me that I had 
a living Saviour, All the early lessons of home and 
church, good as they were in their way, had left him 
on the cross.” The wife of Dr. Samuel Miller of 
Princeton Seminary heard much preaching of Christ’s 
death, and found neither comfort nor assurance toward 
God, but was brought at once into the joy of the gos- 
pel by a sermon on the resurrection. 

It is faith in the risen, ascended, living Saviour 
which alone can constitute the right atmosphere to 
help the development of the Christian life in men. 
It is the joy which is born of the resurrection which 
must pervade a church fitted to receive Christ's little 
ones, and train them for him. ‘The chill of despon- 
dency, born of ceaseless contemplation of our own 
sins and miserableness, will not do the Master’s work ; 
it will but serve to depress, and not to uplift. 

NOTES ON 


SOPEN LETTERS 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited. Under no circumstances is an anony- 
mous letter either answered or read by the Editor. The 
signature to every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar 
handwriting is first looked for. If that be lacking, the docu- 
ment is at once destroyed unread. 


version gave “be converted.” Men often worry over 
the question whether they have been regenerated, while - 
they are less anxious as to the more practical question 
whether they ought to make another turn about in their 
life course. A Canadian reader is somewhat confused at 
this point, although he seems to have an inkling of the 
real truth in the case. He says: 


From the teaching and preaching we have heard from our 
youth up, we have somehow gathered the idea that conversion, 
so called, happens, or rather occurs, to one once only,—many 
being able (so they say) to give month, week, day, even hour 
and minute, when their so-called “conversion” took place. 
They evidently regard it done with forever. Personally, I can- 
not, and never did, feel able to so speak for myself, but I have 
feared at times that perhaps I hadn’t the right kind. However, 
I do not remember the time of my physical birth, yet I know 
I am now alive, and I trust in spiritual things it may be the 
same. I have received so much help and light from your 
Notes on Open Letters that I am emboldened to ask you for 
help now. 


It is a great deal better to be sure that we are alive 
than to be able to prove that we were once born. But 
“conversion” is not being born again: it is turning 
about when we are on the wrong track. A man may 
turn about as often as he finds he is going wrong. God 
calls him to turn at such times. If man does his duty of . 
turning, God can be trusted to do his part in “ borning” 
the man. The last thing for a man to worry about is 
whether God will do whatever the man needs to have 
done for him. F 


- 


It is pleasant to know that the num- 
ber of intelligent students of the Bible 
text increases steadily, and that the 
Critical Notes in the lesson helps, as well as the more 
popular comments, are watched with interest by discern- 
ing readers, A Canadian correspondent inquires with 
reference to the notes of Dr, Riddle on the version of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Luke’s Gospel. He says: 


In Critical Notes of your issue for February 29, Professor 
Riddle says, verse 2: ‘‘ The briefer form [‘ Thy kingdom come ’] 
given in the text of the Revised Version is attested-by the two 
most ancient Greek manuscripts, by a third one of great value, 
and by the Latin version.” What I wish to know is whether 
Professor Riddle is not in error in saying by implication that 
the clause “‘ Thy will be done” is excluded from the two most 
ancient manuscripts? Is it not in the Sinaitic and also in the 
Alexandrine codices, though not in the Vatican? If I am 
righf, can you say why the Revisers preferred the Vatican 
reading to that of the Sinaitic and Alexandrine codices? (I 
have noticed what Alford says. His reason does not seem 
irre‘ragable, though strong.) I need hardly say that I do not 
wish to criticise Professor Riddle’s work; it is, of course,—if 
there is any mistake,—a mere lapsus penne. I am more con- 
cerned in knowing the value of the Revised text here. 


Versions of 
the Lord’s Prayer 


To these inquiries Professor Dr. Riddle replies as fol- 
lows: “‘ The statement in The Sunday School Times was 
purposely made general, to avoid the lengthy discussion 
of the textual details. The statement needs only to be 
qualified in regard to the one clause (‘‘ Thy wili be done,” 
etc.). Even there, according to the rales of textual 
criticism, the testimony of Aleph is slightly discounted 
by a variation in original form and correcter, In my 
little commentary on Luke (“* International Revision Com- 
mentary,” p. 172) will be found the strictly accurate 
statement. ‘As to the Revised text, while the revisers did 
not weigh B at so much, and Aleph at so much, the value 
of the witnesses wae estimated about thus: 


B (Vaticanus) most valuable. 
Aleph (Sinaiticus) next. 

L (Parisiensis Regius) next. 
C (Ephremi Syri) next, 


Then, at a long distance, A (Alexandrinu~) and D (Beza), 
the latter for its curious readings. In the Gospels, A is 
on the wrong side in nine cases out of ten. In this pas- 
sage, B, L, Vulgate, and minor authorities, omit. But 
the probabilities are immensely in favor of the shorter 
reading. It is a lectro brevier [a shorter rendering]; it 
is different from the parallel passage, and all the textual 
phenomena go to show that the longer variations are the 
result of the influence of Matthew 6. As Aleph has the 
briefer form everywhere except in this clause, the easiest 
explanation is that the scribe of Aleph began to fill out 
(from memory) as in Matthew, and then returned to the 
briefer form of his copy. The Revisers, however, have 
wisely put in the marginal readings. I hope this noie 
will be intelligible to your correspondent, for I am glad 
to see any signs of investigation of the Greek text. He 
seems, however, to rate A (Alexandrinus) too highly. 
In the Gospels it is usually found supporting the read- 
ings of the later cursives; in the Epistles, it has a bet- 
ter text. : 


Oo. 


‘“* Regeneration ” and “ conversion,” 
as tho-e terms are used in the Bible, 
are two entirely different words; 
yet they are often confounded with each other. “ Re- 
generation ” is God’s work. We have no responsibility 
for it. “Conversion ” is our work. We are responsible 
for it. “ Regeneration ” is the new birth of our spiritual 
nature. “Conversion ” is our turning about at God’s call. 
Indeed, in the Revised New Testament, “turn ”—not 
“be turned.” but “ turn”—i« given wherever the old 


Regeneration and 
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- of the Apostle’s discourse till day broke. 
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Resurrection 


By Charlotte M. Packard 


HE old, old miracle forever new! 
I watch it sail away, 
The grub of yesterday, 
In gold and silken splendor toward the blue. 
Year after year life’s mystery repeats, 
Still immortality our clay defeats, 
Comes the supernal hour 
When with unfettered power, 
Soul slips its chrysalis, spreads tireless wings, 
Wherewith it freely soars, and, ever soaring, sings. 


Brunswick, Me. 
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Christ’s Resurrection the Type of 
Ours 


By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


HE sons of the mothers at Zarephath, Shunem, and 

‘ Nain, were given back from the dead; Lazarus 
returned from his death-sleep at the summons of his 
Friend; Eutychus was brought back alive from the 
court into which he had fallen, and sat out the remainder 
But none of 
these shared in the resurrection. Their bodies were not 
changed from corruptible to incorruptible, from mortal 
to immortal, but only brought back from the power of 
corruption which was about to seize on them. In fact, 
they were prisoners on parole, who, after a few more 
years of life, must go back to the grave. Their bodies 
were still liable to death. In fact, theirs was rather an 
unenviable lot. Twice the death-sweat stood on their 
brows, twice the last farewells were spoken; twice they 
went forth through the gate of mortality. But over the 
risen body, whether Christ’s now or ours presently, death 
has no“more dominion. It is clear, therefore, that there 
is a vast difference between the resuscitation of those 
who have died and have to die again, and the resurrec- 
tion which associates soul and body under conditions 
which death can never again dissolve. 

It is true that Enoch and Elijah, who were translated 
that they should not see death, are clothed about with 
bodies like that which we shall have after the resurrec- 
tion. Their experience resembles that of those who shall 
be alive when the Lord comes, and who shall be changed 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. They possess 
the body in which the spirit shall make its eternal habi- 
tation, though it did not come to them through the pro- 
cess of resurrection, but by means of that vast change 
for which we have no name as yet, but of which the 
Apostle clearly speaks when he says, “ We that are 
alive and remain shall be caught up, ...to meet the Lord 
in the air,” ‘‘ Mortality shall be swallowed up of life.”” Our 
Lord is therefore pre-eminently the first-born from the 
dead, and in his resurrection we may learn the law and 
method of ourown. Let all other sheaves bow down 
before this Joseph-sheaf, which stands by itself. 

On the first day of the week which followed the pass- 
over, it was the custom for the priest to wave in the 
temple the first-fruit sheaf as a specimen of myriads 
more which at that time were covering the harvest-fields 
of Palestine, goldening in the mellow sunlight. It was 
on this day that our Saviour arose, the first-fruits of them 
that slept. And it is in considering the effect of resur- 
rection on him that we can best understand what it will 
do for us and our beloved when, at the summons of the 
archangel, those that sleep in Jesus will arise and come 
forth, their bodies changed into the likeness of the body 
of his glory, according to the power wherewith he is able 
to subdue all things unto himself. 

Christ rose by the power of the Holy Spirit. In each 
period of his life, he was directly dependent on his gra- 
cious operations. Was he not conceived of the Holy 
Spirit, anointed of him at the baptism, empowered of him 
as he went forth to execute his ministry, taught of him in 
the same hour what to speak? Was it not of him, as 
with the finger of God, that he cast out devils and raised 
the dead? Was it not of the Eternal Spirit that, on the 
cross, he offered himself without spot to God? Now 
does not the Apostle say decisively that he was declared 
to be the Son of God in power, by the Spirit of holiness, 
in his resurrection? Yes, verily, the Holy Spirit, who 
had nestled to his heart in his baptism, hovered over his 


grave in Joseph’s garden, and on the third day loosed 
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the pains of death, because it was not possible that he 
should be longer holden by it. 

Thus shall it be with each believer whose body is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit. He cannot forget that fair 
fane on which He has expended so much care, and in 
which he has spent so many years. Never! It may 
return to its earth, but he will mark the spot with 
watchful love. And when the trump of the archangel 
sounds, the spirit of him that raised Christ from the 
dead shall quicken our mortal bodies according to his 
who passed through resurrection. He is the only being, 
as yet, who wears the resurrection body, for even the 
saints who appeared on the day of his resurrection prob- 
ably were only resuscitated foratime. Of all the myriads 
of bodies which Mother Earth has received to her broad 
embrace, his alone has been raised, nevermore to see 
corruption. He alone is risen, the first-born from the 
dead. 

Our Saviour’s resurrection was as unobtrusive as all 
divine work ever is. There was an earthquake, certainly, 
but this was only to dislodge the mighty stone that lay 
upon the mouth of the sepulcher, and would have impeded 
the view of the women and disciples into the interior of 
the rock-hewn grave. But the resurrection itseif was 
still as the unfolding of ten thousand flowers, when no 
blind man could -detect by ear the moment of their 
bursting or enrobing themselves in all their glory. So 
will ours be. One large school of Bible students holds 
that the resurrection of the saints will be so absolutely 
secret that the great world will know nothing of it till 
it misses them. When they are sought for, they will be 
wanting. The doors of their tombs will open on noise- 
less hinges; the fetters of death will drop lightly from 
their hands; the body will rise into its immortal beauty 
like a dream. 

His resurrection was so leisurely. This arrested the 
quick attention of John. His eye ran narrowly over 
the condition of the garden tomb. He noticed that the 
napkin, which had been about his Master’s head, was 
not lying in a heap with the other cloths that had been 
wound around his body, but was wrapped together in a 
place by itself. What could this mean, except that the 
Lord had risen in calm majesty, and had had ample time 
to leave the place orderly and neat, even wrapping up the 
cerements of death. Had the grave been rifled by foes, 
they would not have taken time to unwind the corpse, 
or wrap up its clothing thus. Had friends been there, 
they would not have exposed the precious body to prying 
eyes in its nakedness. No, he must have risen, and valu- 
ing the precious gift of love bound about his face, and 
having ample time, with his own hands he folded it 
together, and deposited it in a place by itself. There 
will be no undue precipitation when the bodies of the 
saints leave their graves. They shall not go out by flight, 
or with haste, for the Lord has gone before them, and 
the glory of the Lord shall be their rearward. 

It was irresistible. Bunyan represents Death holding 
colloquy with his faithful servant, Captain Sepulcher, 
cautioning him to hold fast the prisoner just committed 
to their charge from the cross. We can almost imagine 
the conversation between the two, when Nicodemus, 
Joseph, and the rest, had left the body with the sentries 
watching without, amid the evening perfume of the 
spring flowers. 

“ Notable prisoner, this.” 

“ Ay, ay.” : 

“We must hold him fast; for if once he breaks 
through, we shall never be able to repair the rent, and 
myriads more will follow him.” 

But, notwithstanding all their efforts, when the ap- 
pointed hour arrived he arose as Samson bound by 
green withes, snapping them as he stretched his mighty 
limbs. It was not possible, said Peter, that he should 
be holden by it. So, certainly, shall we rise. A germ of 
life has been known to split solid grave-vaults, to prise 
leaden coffins, and to rend fissures through rocks. When 
God says, “ Let my people go,” the tyrant will have no 
option but to obey. He will be thy plagues, and death, 
and repentance will be hid from his eyes. _ 

There was a similarity between Christ’s mortal and 
his risen body. To follow exactly the analogy of the 
corn-seed, suggested by the Apostle, we must believe that 
the body of the resurrection will be as widely different 
from the body of our mortality as the full ear on a stalk 
of corn differs from the germ cast into the opened sods of 
early spring. Just as in the little seed-corn a principle 
lies hid which shall ultimately yield the blade, the ear, 
and the full corn in the ear, so there must be a principle 
of vitality in our body which will survive its disintegra- 
tion into dust, and yield an organism different yet the 
same, various and yet identical. 

This was evidently so with Christ. 
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glory was in many points unlike that of his humiliativn, 
The full corn in the ear of Easter Day was widely dif- 
ferent to the seed-germ buried in the grave of Joseph. 
It was sown in weakness, it was raised in power; sown 
in dishonor, it was raised in glory ; sown a natural body, 
it was raised a spiritual body. It could vanish out of 
sight, pass through unopened doors, rise visibly to 
heaven, the perfect vehicle of the divine tenant. And 
yet it was similar. When eyes were purged of earthly 
grossness, they recognized him; they knew that they 
had seen the Lord; they even caught the accents of that 
voice speaking to then, which in former days had 
brought salvation. “ Handle me,” said he, “and see 
that it is I myself! A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
ye see me have.” 

So shall it be when the bodies of those that sleep in 
Jesus are raised. They will be different to those that 
with many tears we laid to rest,—more apt for service, 
more richly endowed, swifter, stronger, fairer, the scar, 
the furrow, the weakness and decrepitude, the sign of 
want and pain, blotted out for ever. Oh, fair and ray- 
ishing spectacle! And yet we shall recognize the en- 
deared features, hear again the familiar tones, find our 
way to the old happy companionship, and realize that 
amid some few variations in substance and method we 
have for evermore the presence of those we had loved 
and lost awhile. 

This will be the topstone in the edifice of redemption, 
The bodies of Christ’s saints have been purchased to be 
his possession, but as yet the purchased possession has 
not been redeemed; but it shall be. What Christ has 
done for the soul and spirit must have its counterpart in 
the resurrection of the body. Speaking of the exodus of 
Israel, Moses said, ‘‘ Not a hoof shall be left behind” 
Nothing that belonged to Israel could remain in the 
hand of the tyrant, lest he might vaunt himself. It is 
equally impossible that Satan should keep in his grasp 
one body which Christ purchased. All must rise. Nay, 
is there not a sense in which all have risen? In Christ, 
according to God’s eternal purpose, all have been raised, 
and are already seated in the heavenly places. Our 
resurrection will only release and consummate his ideal, 
in whom shall all be made alive. 


London, England. 
CAS 


The Sphinx 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D. 


Sky ME, the most impressive object in Egypt is the 

Sphinx. ._The pyramids are vaster, but they are not 
so suggestive. We have been here in the shadow of the 
pyramids three weeks, and I never tire of gazing, each 
day, on the solemn figure of the Sphinx. Its majestic 
isolation, its colossal proportions, its mysterious blend- 
ing of human and animal forms,—as in the cherubim of 
Ezekiel and St. John,—its stately head towering amid 
the winds and sand-storms of centuries and millenniums, 
its unique countenance, so unruffled, sad, sweet, inquir-- 
ing, patient, uplifted, expectant, and this unchanged 
through millenniums,—all this is to me a symbol of 
suffering and also of expectation. 

Remembering that St. Paul, in the course of his ex- 
tensive missionary travels, may have visited Egypt, is it 
altogether fanciful to suggest that this already ancient 
and sublime figure, part man and part animal, infixed 
from the beginning in stone, yet patient, benignant, 
vigilant, hopeful, may have been in his poetic mind when 
he wrote of the imprisoned groaning and travailing crea- 
tion, earnestly yet patiently awaiting its deliverance from 
bondage, and also the revealing of God’s sons? 


Pyramids of Ghizeh, Egypt. 
CAS 
“He is Risen.” 
By Roberta Franklin Ballard 


ty WAS a small class of girls in one of the large city 

schools. Very restless little creatures they were as 
a rule, but to-day they sat listening, awed and still. The 
wonderful sadness of the story of the crucifixion had 
burned itself into the very soul of the young teacher, 
until her heart was thrilled and softened, and her yoice 
groke the words with an eloquence that held the chil- 

ren breathless. On the wonderful story went,—all the 
bitterness and pain, the betrayal, the mock trial, the 
awful death. 

If she had planned it before, to so teach this story of 
her Saviour’s death, that in all the afier years it should 
never seem to them a slight thing, she could not have 

























































































told it with more vividness. It had never seemed so real 
to her before, the awful sadness and loneliness of the 
one man standing out against the malice of a world of 
enemies. Then she told of the sad burial, “laid in 
Joseph’s tomb,” the sealing of the stone, and the watch 
of armed men. The Christ was dead and buried! The 
little faces were bent toward her with a strange fascina- 
tion. Her own was wet with tears, and for a moment 
she could not speak. One little face had seemed more 
earnest in its listening than even the others, The sweet 
grey eyes were filled with tears. To her, too, it wasa 
more real story than it ever had been before, and the 
child-heart loved this suffering Saviour no less truly 
than did her teacher. 

In the moment’s hush that had fallen on the class,a 
little quick sob sounded in her throat, Then, in a mo- 
ment, there flashe: in her face a sudden brightness. With 
lips parted, and the child-eyes shining through the tears, 
she half sprang from the seat. The words came with a 

quick exultant ring that sounded strange in the young 
voice: “ O teacher, but he’s up again! he’s up again!” 
It was a glorious sunburst through the cloud. The 
“Gloria” of the ages sounding down the years, “ He is 
risen! He is risen!” No stately sermon, no triumphant 
anthem, could have made it seem so true and real as 
did the beautiful child-faith ; aud the great resurrection 
truth came to the little group of teacher and scholars 
with the same strength it came to those of the long ago 
who were comiorted with the message, “ He is not here, 
be is risen.” 


Baltimore, Md. 
CO 


The Crucifixion 
By Charles Hanson Towne 


GAZED upon a picture of the Christ, 
So patient in his wo, 
And eried from out my heart, ‘O Son of God! 
How could they bruise thee so! ”’ 
And then I turned, and trod sin’s pathways dim, 
Nor dreamed that I was crucifying him. 


New York City. 
D> 


Who Wrote the Gospel of Luke? 
By the Hon. Edward Russell 


UKE'S name appears in the New Testament only 
three times. In Colossians 4: 14, Paul calls him 
“the beloved physician;” in 2 Timothy 4: 11, “com- 
panion;” and in Philemon 24, “fellow-worker;” and 

he seems to be referred to in Colossians 4: 11. 

That the Book of Acts was written by the same writer 
as the third Gospel, is apparent from the opening intro- 
duction to each, and such has been the uniform testimony 
of the Church from the earliest Christian ages. 

It will be noticed that the writer of Acts writes in the 
chapters from the first to 16:9 in the tone of the his- 
torian, referring to Paul and his <ssociates as “they,” 
but in the tenth verse of that chapter he introduces the 
pronoun “ we,” and so writes in the first person until the 
Apostle and his companions leave Phi'ippi; nor does he 
again use the “ we” until six years later, when Paul passes 
through Philippi on his way to Jerusalem. The former 
event was in A. D. 52. 

_ The authorship of the third Gospel depends upon the 
association of Luke with Paul, as showa in Colossians, 
Timothy, and Piilemon, and suggested in the “we” of 
Acts 16 : 10 and following, and what seem the probabili- 
ties of the case; but tradition comes in to make sure the 
fact that Luke wrote both the Gospel and the Acts, and 

_ this tradition was uniform in the early church. Its first 
evidence is found in the Clementine Homilies, which date 
possibly from the early part of the second century. The 
earliest of the Christian Fathers who certainly calls Luke 
the writer of the third Gospel is Justin Martyr, who died 
about A.D. 165. The next in order is Ireneus, born about 
A.D. 115, and who died about the close of the second 
century. Marcion, who opposed Christianity (flourished 
at Rome about A. D. 150), gives Luke as the author of 
the third Gospel, and it is admitted that as early as 
A.D. 170 the general concensus of the Christian Church 
assigned to Luke the authorship of the Gospel and 
the Acts; and from this tradition there was no dissedt 
in the early Church. 

Coming to the third century, yet possibly of the sec- 
ond, there is the Syriac versién of the New Testament 
called the Pe-hito.—correct, or simple,—which refers 
the third Gospel to Luke; and so also the Muratorian 
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canon records the testimony of Tertullian and others to 
the same fact. Tertullian having been born in the 
second century about A. D. 150, and died about 230, 
Origen, who was born in 185, and whose life-work fell in 
the third century, also bear witness that Luke was its 
author. Eusebius, in his church history, ascribes this 
Gospel to Luke; so also Jerome,—the former born 
about A. D. 260, and the latter about 340. 

Whether Luke died a natural death, or was martyred, 
is disputed. Jerome says he died, about eighty years of 
age, in Achaia, while Gregory Nazianzen says he was 
marty red, 

_ Eusebius, Jerome, and Theophylact unite in the 
statement that Luke resided in Antioch. 

The Schaff- Herzog “ Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edze” has supplied most of these details. It says of the 
Gospel, Luke was the one evangelist “ who proceeds on 
an historical plan” in presenting the facts he records, 
and he is by others called “ the historian of the Gospels.” 
Schaff-Herzog divides the Gospel into three parts or 
periods: First, Galilean ministry, 4: 14 to 9: 50; sec- 
ond, journey to Jerusalem, 9; 51 to 19 : 57; and, third, 
incidents at Jerusalem. 

Dr. Gregory on this Gospel says: “The same may be 
divided into five sections: First, advent of the divine 
Man, 1 to 4:18; second, work of the divine Man for 
Jews, 4: 14 to 9: 50; third, work for Gentiles, 9 : 51 to 
18 : 30; fourth, sacrifice for all mankind, 18 : 31 to 28: 
49; fifth, Saviour of all nations, 23: 50 to 24 : 53.” 

He adds: “ Four things made Luke the proper person 
for writing this Gospel: he was a Greek, born and liv- 
ing at Antioch, where the greatest missionary effort was 
made for the Gentile world, he was a physician, and the 
disciple of Paul.” 

Ireneeus says that Luke, the companion of Paul, wrote 
the third Gospel, which was communicated to Luke by 
Paul; and Eusebius says that some thought Paul refers 
to this Gospel as his “ my gospel” in Romans 16 : 25 
and 2 Timothy 2: 8. Compare Luke 22: 19, 20, with 
1 Cor. 11 : 28 agg. 


Lawrence, Kan. 
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The Storm 
By Frederic F. Sherman 


SUDDEN gleam of anger in her eyes,— 
Mark how the lightning plays across the skies! 
Deep-drawn her breathing,—io, it is the breeze 
That drives the clouds above and twists the trees ! 


Soon, then, her tears fall swiftly like the rain ; 
She smiles, and all the world is bright again. 


New York City. 
CAS 


A Question Drill at Greenway 
By Philip E. Howard 


ASK an answerable question calls out a teacher’s 
best thought and skill. It is easy enough to rattle 
off a sentence or two with a question-mark at the end, 
but in order to ask a question with any hope of getting a 
specifi: and satisfactory answer, the questioner must 
have in his own mind, to begin with, precisely the 
answer his question is intended to bring out. He must 
phrase his question so delicately that in the mind of the 
one who is questioned there shall be no doubt about the 
scope of the answer; and the questioner must be well 
aware of the knowledge which, on the part of the one 
questioned, may fairly be taken for granted, in order 
that the question may be kept within the limits of that 
knowledge. 
~ These are well-known principles governing the art of 
successful questioning. Without a recognition of these 
principles, no teacher has any right to expect a satisfac- 
tory answer to any of his questions. 

How these principles were illustrated in the question 
drill of one teachers’ training-class may be of interest to 
many a superintendent and teacher who wonders why 
his school or his class “will not answer questions.” 
Immediately after its regular session, nine teachers and 
the superintendent of Greenway school gathered for a 
half-hour’s study of the next Sunday’s lesson. The fol- 
lowing conversation is taken from notes made at that 
meeting. Without any attempt to revise the errors of 
teachers or superintendent, it is given herein the hope 
that even its imperfections may be suggestive of obvious 
improvements in matter and method. The number of 
questions and the truths or facts to be brought out by 


them were left entirely to the judgment of the teacher. 
It was understood, of course, that the superintendent, or 
any teacher, might feel free to criticise at any point of 
the exercise. This is not given as a “model drill,” but | 
is intended as an illustration of what may % done in any 
Sunday-school. 


Superintendent.—It is our purpose to-day to practice the 
questioning of our scholars. You will find the lesson in Luke 
1: 1-13. Mrs. Burton, will you please look over the first 
verse, and try to bring out the substance of it by questioning 
me as you would ene of the young women in yourclass? I 
will try to answer as nearly as may be from the‘%standpoint of 
your scholar. 

Verse 1.—“ And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a 
certain place, when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto 
him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.” 

Mrs. Burton.—Who asked Jesus to teach them to pray ? 

Supt.—One of his disciples. 

Mrs. B.—Who else had asked his disciples to pray? 

Supt.—Jobn. 

Mrs, B.—Had John taught any special prayer? 

Supt.—Not that I know of. 

Mrs. B.—Had Jesus taught special prayers before this? 

Supt.—No. = 

Supt.—Mrs. Burton has brought out by clear, simple ques- 
tions certain main facts suggested by the first verse. To any 
one who has read the verse, and who is as familiar with Bible 
truth as her scholars are, her questions were quite answerable. 
She omitted geography, spiritual truth, and Orientalisms, evi- 
dently thinking that her plan would appeal most to her schol- 
ars. Now, Mr. Davis, will you take up the second wee, wee 
the third? 

Verse 2.—" And he said unto aia: When ye pray, say, Our 
Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth.” 

Mr. Davis.—Do these requests seem to be for the good of ‘the 
Father, or for the good of the asker ? 

Supt.—They seem to be for the good of the Father. 

Mr. D.—So, often, with many things that seem to be in 
behalf of the Father, and which are for our own good, 

Verse 3.—“ Give us day by day our daily bread.” 

Mr. D.—What kind of bread is meant in the third verse ? 2 

Supt.— Wheat bread. 

Mr. D.—Any other kind? 

Supt.—Rye bread. 

Mr. D.—Well, that isn’t what I meant to bring out by the 
questions. Let me put it in this way: Does “ bread” here 
mean all kinds of food ? a , 

Supt.—Oh, yes! 

Mr. D,—Does it mean all our daily needs ? 

Supt.— Yes; “ bread” stands for “ life.” 

Supt.—It will be seen that Mr. Davis failed to get the answer 
he wanted to his first question about the bread because the 
phrase “ what kind” would Jead any one to tell the material 
composing the bread, instead of the full meaning of the word 
“bread” as used in the passage. His class of young men very 
likely would answer that as I answered. But Mr. Davis’s next 
two questions are clear; and, while it is best ordinarily not to 
ask a question that can be answered by “‘ yes”’ or “ no,” his 
questions at least have called up the fact concerning the meaning 
of “bread.” His question on the second verse would lead his 
scholars to think more than his last question would, and it also 
had the requisite clearness. Now, Miss Davis, will you take 
the fourth verse ? 

Verse 4.— And forgive us our sins; for we also forgive every 
one that is indebted to us. And lead us not into temptation; 
but deliver us from evil.” 

Miss Davis.— W hat do we ask for iu the first part of the verse ? 

Supt.—Forgiveness of sins. 

Miss D.—Do we carry out ‘our part of the bargain ? 

Supt.—No, not as we ought. 

Supt.—Miss Davis’s questions on this fourth verse are sup- 
posed to be directed to a class of young girls, ranging in age 
from fourteen to seventeen. They could easily be answered by 
such a class. I think she would do well to avoid the use of the 
word “ bargain,” as not just appropriate ; nor is “‘ What do we 
ask for”-quite precise. “What és asked for” would be 
preferable. Now, Mrs. Armstrong, the fifth verse. 

Verse 5.+* And he said unto them, Which of you shall have 
a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, and say unto him, 
Friend, lend me three loaves,” 

Mrs. Armstrong.—What did the man ask his friend to lend 
him ? 

Supt.—Three loaves. 

Mrs. A.—At what hour did the man come ? 

Supt.—At midnight. 

Supt.—Mrs. Armstrong doubtless would agree that it would 
not be wise to let the scholars remain in ignorance of what the 
loaf was. If Mrs. Armstrong -wishes to have them understand 
the story fully, before her questions are asked on this verse it 
would be well for her to explain something of the night jour- 
neying of the Orientals, and the natural conditions under which 
the events of the story are supposed to have taken place. In 
other words, it is necessary to make sure that the scholar 
understands his own answer, especially in a class of litile boys 
such as Mrs. Armstrong has. We come to the sixth verse. 
Mrs. Williams, what questions would you of of your young 
women about this verse ? 

Verse 6.—“ For a friend of mine in badoicis is come to me, 
and I have nothing to set before him.” 


Mrs. Williams.— What custom had they about this? Wete . 
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there any hotels to go to? Why should he come at that hour 



















































































































for something to eat? 

Supt.—As one of your scholars, I should probably shake my 
head in silence. You haye asked three questions at once. I 
do not know, nor would any one else, how to answer them all 
in one answer. Which shall I answer first? 

Mrs. W.—Well, was it customary to go to a friend’s house 
under such circumstances ? 

Supt.— Yes, it was. 

Mrs. -W.—Were there any hotels? 

Supt.—Yes, we know of one in Bethlehem, any way. 

Miss Davis.—And we know of one on the way to Jericho, 
according to the Good Samaritan lesson. 

Mrs. W.—Why had the man no food ? 

Supt.—They cooked for the day only, sometimes for the 
meal only. 

Supt.—Mrs. Williams has illustrated the danger of confusing 
a scholar by a series of questions which are intended to stand 
as one question, and yet which never can be answered by a 
scholar except in the vaguest way. When Mrs. Williams sep.- 
rated her questions, and brought out her own several thoughts 
separately, it was easy enough to answer her. Let us pass to 
the next verse, and I will ask Migs Walton to look at that. 

Verse 7.—“ And he from within shall answer and say, Trouble 
me not: the door is now shut, and my children are with me in 
bed; I cannot rise and give thee.” 

Miss Walton.—Why didn’t he want to be troubled ? 

Swpt.— Because he and his family had goire to bed, and his 
house was locked up. 

Supt.—Miss Walton’s question brings out the Jarger part of 
the verse. She would do well, with her class of young girls, to 
ask further questions; for instance, on our willingness to help 
others, and possibly on Oriental household arrangements. I 
will ask Miss Perry to take the eighth verse. 

Verse 8.—‘ I say unto you, Though he will not rise and give 
him, because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he 
will rise and give him as many as he needeth.” 

Miss Perry.—Why did the man not want to rise?” 

Supt.—I do not see why, from this verse.” 

Miss P.—But the lesson has told you why already.” 

Supt.—Now I know! Because the man was in bed, and his 
house was locked up, and his family asleep. 

Miss P.—Why did the owner of the house give him the bread 
finally ? 

Supt.—Because he kept on asking. 

Supt.—Miss Perry’s class of little boys might have some 
difficulty in answering her first question because it would 
require a reference in their young minds to something that had 
gone before, and which we have no reason to suppose, from her 
questioning, had been introduced. Her plan, however, to go 
back a little, providing the points to which she refers have 
already been covered, is a good one. She does not make the 
reference of her pronouns clear in every case, which is an error 
to be carefully avoided. Our time is ngarly up. Do you 
notice that we have spent much of it in waiting while these 

uestions were taking form in our own minds? Has any one 
any further questions to suggest? 

Miss Davis.—We might ask our scholars, ‘Have you any 
friend for whom you would be willing to give yourself as much 
trouble as the man who arose at night gave himself to answer 
the call of his friend? ” 

Mrs. Williams.—1I would ask, 
mean? ” 

Supt.—Yes; and perhaps your scholars might be able to 
explain,—but could yours, Miss Perry ? 

Miss Perry.—No; I should have to explain it to them. 

Supt.—And after you had explained it to them, it would be 
well then for you to ask them what it means. But Mrs. Wil- 
liams’s scholars could, no doubt, explain the word. The con- 
trast here well illustrates the care that we ought to exercise in 
considering the present knowledge of a scholar before asking a 
question. With the younger ones it would be wiser to explain 
the word “ importunity ”’ first, and then to fix it in their minds 
by questioning. We still have a few moments more than I 
supposed. Mrs. Davis, will you try the ninth verse? 

Verse 9.—‘‘ And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.”’ 

Mrs. Davis.— What are we to ask for? 

Supt.—Why, anything, I suppose. 

Mrs. D.—Whom are we to ask ? 

Supt.—I think you mean God. 

Mrs. D.—Yes. And are we sure to get what we ask ? 

Supt.—I will not answer that question from the standpoint of 
the scholar. I do not know how the scholar would answer it, 
It seems to me a dangerous question, unless preceded by a full 
explanation of what prayer means, and of what may be ex- 
pected from prayer, in the first place, by those who are very 
close to God, and again by those not so near him, who do not 
ask as he would have us ask. This explanation is not easy to 
make, but the question could not be asked fairly without the 
explanation. = 

Mrs. D.—But suppose one of my scholars asks me that ques- 
tion ? 

Supt.—It would then be plainly in order for you to make as 
clear as possible the limitations ef prayer before giving any 
answer. Such a question should not be asked by the teacher 
without the certainty of this knowledge on the part of the 
scholar, for: it might lend to unnecessary confusion of the 
scholar’s mind. 

We have Jearned something from our drill. A question 
without a distinct answer in the questioner’s mind is practically 


“What does ‘importunity ’ 
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unanswerable. Any question must be put skilfully and deli- 
cately, with careful thought asto phrasing. Questions must not 
be asked which presuppose too much knowledge on the part of 
the scholar. Questions which would only confuse the scholar’s 
mind hopelessly must not beasked. And we must decide wisely 
in advance whether any question we have in mind would cause 
such confusion. We have also learned, from the fact that our 
half-hour has been spent largely in thinking up these ques- 
tions, that our ordinary method of asking questions rather heed- 
lessly can result only in disappointing silence. The scholar, the 
class, or the school as a whole, knows how to answer questions 
if the teacher or superintendent knows how to ask questions. 


Philadelphia. 
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Polly’s Easter Card 
By E. B. Y. 


OLLY POUTER was just eight years old when 

she came to live with her Aunt Martha. because 

her mother was obliged to take a journey to the South 

for the benefit of her health, and, as she could not take 

Polly with her, she left henin Aunt Martha’s care until 
her return. ‘ 

Polly was a pleasant-looking little girl, with large grey 
eyes, and curling hair falling over her shoulders. 

But, you say, ““ How did she come by such a funny 
name?” 

Well, I must tell you this was not her “ really, truly ” 
name, but one given her by her Cousin Will since she 
came to live with them. 

Her real name was Elizabeth Wilson Scott, and she 
was very proud of writing out this long name of hers. 

They called her “ Beth” for short; but while she was 
pleasant looking, as I have said, there were times when 
she was anything but pleasant, especially when she could 
not have her own way. 

If she was asked to stop her play to do an errand, she 
hung back and pouted. 

If the weather was damp, and auntie thought best to 
keep her in, she stood at the window and pouted. And 
often, when she was at play with her little schoolmates, 
she would run away and pout, and say, “I don’t speak 
to you,” if they did not play to please her. 

Her uncle and Cousin Will teased her, and called her 
“Polly Pouter,” which only made Polly look angry, and 
pout more than ever. 

Now all this made her Aunt Martha very sorry, for 
she knew that without this ugly habit Polly would be a 
very lovable little girl, and she often thought about it, 
and wondered what could be done to mend it. 

One day, Cousin Will came in and found Polly stand- 
ing in a corner twisting her apron-string, and looking 
like a “thunder-cloud.” He said: 

“ Heigh-ho! What's the matter now, Polly? In the 
dumps again?” 

Polly made no answer except to stick out her lips a 
little farther. 

“Don’t tease her,” said auntie, as he came into the 
kitchen where she was working. “I wish you would try 
to help her overcome it.” 

Cousin Will said nothing, but went whistling upstairs. 
Presently he came down again. 

“T have an-idea. I think we can cure her,’ he said. 

Aunt Martha sighed. She feared that Will’s plan, 
whatever it might be, would only make matters worse; 
but she said nothing, being too busy to talk about it. 

He ‘went into the next room, where his little cousin 
was still pouting. 

* Come, Polly,” he said, “ let’s see you look pleasant.” 

Polly, as usual, hung her head, and looked blacker 
than ever. If she had only looked up at that moment, 
she might have seen something in Cousin Will’s hand 
which would have made her open her eyes. But she did 
not, and by and by he went out laughing, and saying to 
auntie, “ We’ll cure her.” 

The néxt day Polly was so bright and sweet that the 
folks almost forgot that she was the same little girl that 
they had seen the day before. 

“Well, Polly,” said uncle, “‘ Easter comes next week. 
How many Easter cards do you expect to get?” 

“T’m sure I’ll get one from mama,” answered Polly ; 
“but I would like to get a surprise one, that I did not 
expect.” 

, “I believe you will get one,” said Cousin Will; “ but 
don’t try to guess what it is like, for you never can.” 

This made Polly very curious, and so anxious for 
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Easter Day to come! For almost a week she forgot to 
pout, she was so busy thinking about Easter, 

“Polly,” said Cousin Will on Good Friday morning, 
“you may get more than-one Easter card to-morrow, 
But, if you find one in your room, will you promise to 
leave it there, and not take it away?” 

“Oh, yes!” answered Polly, thinking it must be some- 
thing beautiful, that needed special care. 

‘‘When you open your eyes to-morrow morning, look 
straight before you,” called Cousin Will, as she went 
upstairs to bed that night. 

And Polly fell asieep wondering what she should see 
when she awakened. 

A bright sunbeam stole into the room the next morn- 
ing, and lit up the wall opposite Polly’s bed. She awoke 
with a start, and sat up. Her first thought was her 
Easter card, and there, on the wall opposite her bed, 
hung a pretty little frame of white and gilt! But what 
was the picture? It did not look like an Easter card, 
There were no birds, nor flowers, nor bunnies, nor chicks, 
but only a plain picture of a little girl, What could it 
be? She jumped up, and went quickly to see,—and 
what do you think it was? Why, just a picture of her 
very own self! 

Yes, there she was. She knew it at once. But, oh, 
such a face!—her head hanging down, her eyes looking 
so angry, and her lips sticking out. 

What a cross-looking little girl ! 

Poor Polly! She stood and looked at it for a long 
time with wide-open eyes, and her little heart beating 
very fast. And then the tears filled her eyes, and she 
began to cry. She was very much ashamed of her own: 
likeness, 

Just then Aunt Martha came into the room. 

“ Why, Polly, what is it?” 

“ That hateful picture! Take it away ! 
at it any more!” 

Then Aunt Martha took her in her arms, and reminded 
her that she had promised not to take it down, and told 
her how, for almost a year, she and Uncle and Cousir 
Will had just such a little girl to look at nearly every 
day, and they often felt like saying “ Take it away.” It 
was not a pleasant picture to them either. 

Cousin Will had taken her photograph when she was 
pouting, so that she might see what she looked like, and 
had hung it on the wall, hoping that each day she might 
be reminded and helped to overcome her fault. 

Then auntie and Polly knelt beside her little bed, and 
asked Jesus to help her not to pout for all day, and that 
very soon she might stop pouting altogether, and the 
horrid picture might be taken down. ' 

Polly went down to breakfast with a lighter heart, and 
her face brightened as she found on her plate a large 
envelope with many postage stamps on it, and, opening 
it, she found a beautiful Easter card from her mama, 

After breakfast, when Cousin Will came to say “ Good- 
by,” he handed her a little basket, and when she opened 
the lid, there was a fluffy little yellow chicken, which 
peeped “ Good-morning ” to her. 

“Oh, this is sweet! Thank you, Cousin Will. 
it better than that picture upstairs,” 

“ Never mind, dear,” he said, as he kissed her good- 
by; “just as soon as we can say that you do not look 
like that any more, you shall take it down. Will you 
try, dear?” 

“ Yes, indeed, I will,” answered Polly. 

For a long time after that, Polly tried not to pout. 
’Twas very hard sometimes, when things went wrong, 
but she remembered that picture on the wall, and how 
much she wanted to get it away, and every night and 
morning she asked Jesus to help her. 

Aunt Martha had promised that she should not be 
called Polly Pouter any more, if she tried not to deserve 
the name; 80 every one called her Beth, and sometimes, 
when she felt like pouting, Aunt Martha would say, “I 
am afraid Polly Pouter has come back. We like our 
little Beth so much better.” 

Then Beth would slip out of the room, and presently 
she would knock at the door, and when auntie said 
“Come in,” she would walk in with such a smiling face 
that auntie was very glad to see her. 

After about three months, one bright day Cousin Will 
and Beth went upstairs, and Beth with her own hands 
took down the horrid picture, and took it out of the 
frame, and Cousin Will put in its place such a happy, 
smiling picture of the same little girl that Beth’s heart 
was filled with joy. And now she never hears the name 
of Polly Pouter, but it is always Beth and Elizabeth; 
and, if you should ever meet*her, you will find that 
Elizabeth Wilson Scott is one of the sweetest and pleas- 
antest little girls that you ever knew. 

Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1896 














Le Apri 6.—{ Pie nemnrection Lake 13 : 22-30 
Or, The Resurrection of Christ (Easter)........ Luke 2: 1-12 

2. April 12.—Parable of the Great Supper Luke 14 : 15-24 
2. April 19.—The Lost F Lake 15: 11-24 
4. April 26.—The Rich Man and Lazarot.............0csrsrseees Luke 16: 19-31 
5, May 3.—Faith Luke 17: 5-19 
+B, May 10.— Lessons om Prayer ........ccccccseosseseeceen snndeinetereseenes Luke 18: 9-17 








9. May 17.—Parable of the Pound......,.... .....++ 
6, May 2%.—Jesus Teaching in the Temple.... 
9% May 31.—Destruction of Jerusalem Foretold 
10, June 7.—Warning to the Discip! 
11, June 14.—Jesus Crucified 
12, June 21.—The Risen Lord.... 
14. Tune 28.—Review. 


. Luke 19: 11-27 
Luke 20 - 9-19 














Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


— 


Study 16.—The Parables of Grace 
Luke 15 ; 1-32 
I, Crrricisa. 
Only one of these three parables is found elsewhere, Matthew 
18 : 12-14 gives a nearly identical version of Luke 15; 3-7, 
except for unimportant verbal changes and the addition of 
verse 14. The contexts, however, are different. Note the 
introduction of Luke (vs, 1, 2), and another example of a 
group of three (comp. 14 : 7-11, 12-14, 15-24; 14: 26-27, 
- 28-82, 33-35). .The two parables peculiar to Luke here given 
are characteristic of his spirit. His additions to the material 
found in Matthew and Mark commonly are “ words of grace.” 
Bee 4: 22 (comp. 2: 40); 10; 25-42; 11: 1-13. 
t. Tae EXxaMInaTION OF THE MATERIAL. 
“I. Read the chapter through, and discover the chief 
which is common to all three parables, Is this not. to 
~ be found in verses 7, 10, 24, and 32? (Comp. the occasion of 
the parables, vs. 1, 2.) The interpretation of the parables 
Shinst olart from this thought. Anything not bearing directly 
Upon it must be treated as a merely literary feature. Ob- 
serve, also, the common framework of the parables: 

(1.) The Refound Sheep. Note (a) the ownership of the 
sheep (v. 4); (6) the owner’s love for the lost, and his per- 
sistent search for it (v. 4); (c) the joy at its recovery (vs. 
6, 6); (d) the application of the parable to God’s joy over the 
recovery of one of his lost ones (v. 7). 

(2) The Refound Coin. Note (a) the ownership of the 
. @0in; (4) the owner's persistent search for it (v. 8); (c) the 
joy at its recovery (v.9); the application of the parable to 
God's joy over a recovered sinner (v. 10). 

(3.) The Recovered Son. Note (a) the ownership of the 
son (v. 11); (5) the father’s watching for the lost son (vs. 13, 
20, 32); (c) the father’s joy at the son’s return (vs, 20-24). 
There is no formal application of this parable to God's love 
for lost men, and his joy at their repentance,—but was there 
any need of making it? 

2, Notice now the development of the common thought in the 
third parable. It is characteristic of Jesus to use different 
parables to illustrate different phases of ibe same truth (comp. 
13: 18-20; Matt. 13). Thus, do these not concern a com- 
paratively valueless sheep, a valuable (at least to its owner) 
coin, a son? But note especially the elements of the third 
parable. Judge as to whether these details directly aid in 
the interpretation of the main teaching: (1) the liberty given 
the younger son (v. 12); (2) his misuse of liberty (v. 13; 
(comp. Gal. 5: 13); (3) his debased and unpitied condition 
(vs. 14, 15); (4) his realization of being lost%v. 16); (5) his 
realisation of sonship and of unworthiness (vs. 17-19); (6) 
the eager love of the father, which reinstated the son in the 
family (vs. 20-24). At this point the parable might have 
stopped, since its parallelism with the others is complete. 
But (comp. vs. 1, 2) Jesus now shows the attitude of the 
Pharisees towards his weleoming of publicans and sinners. 
Note the contrasts between (1) the two brothers, (2) the 
spirit of the father and the elder brother, The latter com- 
parison is the more important. At what was the elder 
brother angry ? (vs. 29, 30.) Is there any specific reference 
to the Pharisees in verse 29? 

Ml. Tae Rexiciovs Teacuixe To sz DERIVED FROM THE 
MATERIAL. 

Do these parables teach (1) God's conception of sinners as 
those worth saving? (2) his persistent endeavor to recall 
them? (3) his joy at their repentance? (4) his unchanging 
love? Do they also teach that the repentant sinner (1) 
returns to the condition that wats properly his? ,(2) is received 
asa sqn who has been lost? (3) is freely forgiven? Does 
the third parable teach (1) that a man is a free moral agent 


to choose evil or good? (2) that he can use the kindness of 
God to his own hurt? (3) that consequent misery may not 
only be God’s instrument of punishment, but also an evidence 
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of his mercy ? 


Farther questions are: Is the father represented ds loving 
the stay-at-home brother (or the owner, the ninety-nine sheep 
or the nine coins) any less than the one that was lost? (comp. 


v. 31.) 


Is it necessary to be bad in order to be loved of God? 


But was not the sin of the elder brother that to which good 


people are especially prone? 


IV. Topics ron Srecitau Srupy. 
1. Have we in these parables all or a part of Christ’s 


teaching? (comp. chap. 16.) 


2. The general attitude of Jesus towards publicans and 


sinners, (Use a concordance.) 
8. Did Jesus not seek to win 


the Pharisees as well as the 


publicans? (See John 2: 23 to 3: 21; Luke 13: 34.) 
RSE 
Lesson 3, April 19, 1806 


The Lost Found 


Goupen Text: There is joy in the presence of the angels oF, 
God over one sinner that repenteth.—Luke 15: 10. 


(Luke 15: 11-24. Memory verses 18-20.) 
Read Luke 15: 1-32 


COMMON VERSION. 


ll ¢ And he said, A certain man 
had two sons: 

12 And the younger of them 
said to his father, Father, give me 
the portion of goods that falleth 
to me. And he divided unto 
them Ais living. 

13 And not many days after the 
younger son gathered all to- 
gether, and took his journey iato 
a far country, and there wasted 
his substance with riotous living. 

14 And when he had spent all, 
there arose a mighty famine in 
that land ; and he began to be in 
want. 

15 And he went and joined 
himself to a citizen of that coun- 
try; and he sent him into his 
fields to feed swine. 

16 And he would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat: and no 
man gave unto him. 

17 And when he came to him- 
self, he said, How miany hired 
servants of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger! 

18 I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, 

19 And am no more worthy to 
be called thy gon : make me as 
one of thy hired servants. 

20 And he arose, and came to 
his father. But when he was yet 
agreat way off, his father saw 
him, and had compassion, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. 

21 And the son said unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am 
no more worthy to be called thy 
son. 

22 But the father said to his 
seryants, Bring forth the best 
robe, and put # on him; and put 
aring on his hand, and shoes 
on Ais feet : 

28 And bring hither the fatted 
calf, and kill #; and let us eat, 

and be merry : 

24 For this my son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, 
and is found. And they began 
to be merry. 


1 Gr. the. 2G 





REVISED VERSION. 


11 And he said, A certain man 
12 had two sons: and the 
younger of them said to his 
father, Father, give me the 
portion of | thy substance that 
fallethtome. And he divided 
13 unto them his living. And 
not many days after the 
younger son gathered all to- 
gether, and took his journey 
into a far country ; and there 
he wasted his substance with 
14 riotous living. And when he 
had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that 
country ; and he began to be 
15 in want. And he went and 
joined himself to one of the 
citizens of that country ; and 
he sent him into his fields to 
16 feed swine. And he would 
fain have been filled with *the 
husks that the swine did eat: 
and no man gave unto him. 
17 But when he came to himself- 
hesaid, How many hired ser- 
vants of my father’s have 
bread endugh and to spare, 
and I perish here with 
18 hunger! I will arise and go 
to my father, and will say 
unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in 
19 thy sight: I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son : 
make me as one of thy hired 
20 servants. And he arose, and 
came to his father. But while 
he was yet afar off, his father 
saw him, and was moved with 
compassion, and ran, and fell 
on his neck, and * kissed him. 
And the son said unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight: I 
am no more worthy to be called 
22 thy son*. But the father said 
to his * servants, Bring forth 
quickly the best robe, and put 
it on him ; and put a ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his 
23 feet: and bring the fatted 
calf, and kill it, and let us eat, 
24 and make merry : for this my 
son was Gead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is 
found. And they began to be 
merry. 


21 


rt. the pods of the carob tree. 2 Gr. kissedhim much. 48ome 


ancient authorities add make me as one of thy hired servants. See ver. 19. 
. bondserva: 


$Gr 


The ican Revisers 
“ have been been flied in verse 16, with the marg. 
ities read have been Allied." 


would substitute “ have filled his belly” for 


* Many ancient,author- 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


_ Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Son of Man. 
Go.pEN TEXT FoR THE QuARTER: Him hath God exalted 


with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour. 


—Acts 5: 31. 


Lessox Toric: The Son Exalting God's Fatherhood. 


OUTLINE : { 2. 


Darty Home Reaprxes: 
M.—Lauke 1g: 
T.—LUKE 1g : 11-24. 
W.—Luke 15 : 25-32. 
T.—Jer. 17 : 1-10. 


1. Fatherhood Despised, vs. 11-16. 
Fatherhood Appreciated, vs. 17-19. 
3- Patherhood Irradiated, vs. 20-24. 


w10. Joy in heaven. 


The tost found. 
Joy of salvation. ’ 


Departing from God. 





Vol. 8, ie 14 





P.—2 Chron. 33: 1-13- Punishment and pardon. 
S.—Ezek. 18 : 20-32. The Father's voice. 
S.—Hos. 14; 1-9. Return! return! 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


B 
Lesson Analysis 


; I, FATHERHOOD DESPISED. 
1.-Pilial Subjection Abandoned : 
Father, give me the portion... ean ingore a 
If then I be « father where is mine honour (Mal. 
Shall we not . "be ln outgostion wute the Puchart { ited. 12 : 9.) 
2. Gildubit teimatinn aaannaiiniel 
The younger son... took his journey into a far country 13). 


Cain went out from the presence of the Lord (Gen. 4 
They refused to have God in their knowledge (Rom. i %. 


3. Gross Wastefuiness Indulged : 
There he wasted his substance with riotous living (138). 
be 50 do ye spend money for that which is not bread? (Isa. 


Those t use the world, as not abusing it (1 Cor. 7 ; 31). 


Il, FATHERHOOD APPRECIATED, 
1. When in Need : 
rc tn chon gy . he began to be in want (14); 


y¥ cried unto the Lord (Psa. 107 : 
iy God an shat antie every a4 of yours 3S Phil, 4: 19). ne 


. When under Oppression : 
” He sent him into ane nee at oma swine (15). 
We cried, . . . and the Lord . our oppression (Deut. 6: 7). 


Come unto me, afl"ye that . ‘ eeey laden (Matt. 11 : 
. When Saffering elionl « 
* No man gave unto him (16). 
No man careth for my toul. I cried unto thee, O Lord (Psa, 142; 
Ail foreook me... . But the Lord stood by me (2 Tim. 4: 16, 17). 
4. When Wisely Thoughtful : 
But when he came to himself he said (17). 


I rts ht on my ways, and turned... unto thy testimonies (Psa, 
When om thought thereon, he wept (Mark 14 : 72). 


5. When Really Repentant : 

I will arise and go to my father, and will v (18). 
Td and let-us return unto the Lord (Hos. 6 : 
God .... commandeth men that they should . 

6. When Craving Forgiveness : 
Make me as one of thy hired servants (19). 


Blot out = mine iniquities (Psa. 51 : 9). 
Father, .. . Forgive us our sins (Luke 11 : 2-4). 


28). 


wag (Acts 1; 30). 


III, FATHERHOOD IRRADIATED. 
1. Eager for the Returning : 
While he was yet afar off, his father saw him (20). 


I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked = $3. ied. 
Ree. ae ;would I have gathered thy children together (Matt. 


2. Active in Compassion : 

His father . . . was moved with compassion, and rdn (20).* 
Like as a father pitieth, ... so the Lord (Psa. 103:13). 4104 
While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 5: §).. : 


3- Generous in Welcome : 


His father .. . fell on his neck, and kissed him (20). 
Return... to our God, for he will abundantly pardon (Isa. 56 : : 7). 
He that is ‘atbirst, let him come (Rev. 22 : 17). 
4- Exuberant in Joy : er 
The best robe; ...aring;... shoes: ... the fatted calf 
(22, 23). 
I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in my le on. 65 : 19 
There ont be joy in heaven wrerune: sinner (Luke 15 : 7). . 


Sa 


Verse 12.—*‘' He divided unto them his living.’’ (1) God’s genervus 
bestowals; (2 2) Man’ s splendid opportunities; (5) Folly’s sad blun- 
mi (4) w m’s right action. 

rsc 14.—'* He ntobein want.” (1) Abundant opportunity ; 


o ‘Miserable misuse ; 8) Aggravating surroundings; (4) Grievous 
, a 16.—" No man gave unto an - A lorable need; (2 
orseful me oe ’ 


Grievous neglect ; (3) Rem 
Verse 18.—“I wi and go a my “father.”” (1) The induce- 
decision. 


oye: (2) The impediments ; (3) The 
Verse 20.—‘‘ His father saw him.” (1) Alert jo oen 3 (2) Quick to 
feel; (8) Prompt to run ; (4) Generous to welcom 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B: Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


’ Lesson Surroundings 


| aba ac yar ay Events.—The last le-son closed the 

account of the feast at the house of the Pharisee. An- 
other discourse followed, mainly in regard to what is required 
of true disciples (Luke 14: 25-35), quite a number of the 
sayings occurring elsewhere, in a different connection. Chap- 
ters 15 to 17: 10 belong together, apparently constituting a 
single discourse. The immediate occasion of it was the mur- 
muring of the scribes and r'sees because our Lord received 
sinners and ate with them (vs. 1,2). The opening division 
of the discourse (vs. 3-32) was addressed to these objectors. 
It consists of three parables, all of them illustrating God’s 
mercy to sinners, and also contrasting the penitent sinner 
and the self-righteous. 

Prace.—In Perea; possibly, but not certainly, at a 
where publicans and sinners were admitted (v. 2). 

Trwz.—In the year of Rome 783; that is, A.D. 30, the 
thirty-fourth year after the birth of Christ; probably at the 
close of January. 

Prrsoxs.—Our Lord; scribes and Phariseedé, who ‘Were 
addressed (y. 3) ; probally publicans and sinners alee.’ 

The parable is found ouly in Lake. 


feast 





























Critical Notes 


Verse 11.—And he said: It has been held by some that 
this should be connected with versé 8, “this parable,” all 
that intervenes being an introduction to the great parable.— 
A certain man had two sons: Probably only two. The father 
represents God; the elder son, the scribes and Pharisees; 
the younger, the publicans and sinners when they repent. 

Verse 12.—The younger of them: It was more natural to 
represent the younger son as the prodigal.—Give me the por- 
tion of thy substance: The word rendered “ substance ” is the 
same as that in verse 13, and, of course, refers to the father’s 
property.—That falleth to me: The law of inheritance was 
that the elder son should have a double portion. If there 
were two sons, the elder would have two thirds ; the younger, 
one. Of three sons, the oldest would have one-half; the 
younger, each one-fourth. The distribution might take place 
during the lifetime of the father, as indicated here. Such a 
request, however, represents a discontented state of mind. 

Verse 13.—Not many days after: The feeling that led to 
the request for the share of property soon ripened into actual 
desertion of the father.—Gathered all together: All was de- 
voted to the service of sin.—Into a far country: This is the 
exact sense in Matthew 21 : 33; 25: 14, and parallel pas- 
sages, the meaning is simply “Go into another country.” 
The significance of the expression here is obvious: far from 
his father, from restrain‘, from good influences.— Wasted his 
substance with riotous living: This description is brief, and 
only supplemented by the remark of the elder brother (v. 30), 
“Devoured thy living with harlots.” The story has often 
been repeated literally. But it indicates that when any, 
through selfishness, forsake God, they turn to sensual gratifica- 
tion, Sometimes this selfish and godless gratification takes 
on nobler names, but whatever is substituted for God's love 
as the supreme gratification is “riotous living,” because 
uncontrolled by thoughts of God and directed solely by 
earthly excitements. 

Verse 14.— When he had spent all: Probably in a short 
time; sinful pleasure is often brief. This detail does not 
necessarily imply that repentance cannot begin until all 
Go.l's gifts are wasted.— There arose a mighty famine in that 
country: This external cause led to the great destitution of 
the prodigal. God allows human circumstances to hasten 
the consequences of sin. Sometimes these circumstances may 
be obviously ordered by his providence to manifest more 
clearly to the far-off sinner his real condition.—He began to 
be in want: A natural result in the case of this prodigal. 
This is the main point: when the wandering sinner feels his 
want, he must either despair or repent. 

Verse 15.—Joined himself: The word is a strong one, as if 
he had forcibly attached himself to this master.—One of the 
citizens of that country: This rendering of the Revised Version 
is exact, and opposes the view that the™ citizen” represents 
Satan.—Into his filds to feed swine: A more degrading service 
could not be assigned toa Jew. S me find here a reference 
to the publicans, who served the alien rulers of Pa'estine as 
tax-gatherers. The main thought is that the prodigal, who 
sought freedom from a father’s control, came into abject 
dependence on a stranger. 

Verse 16.— Would fain hare been filled: The American 
Revisers prefer the reading accepted in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, “ have filled his belly.” The oldest manuscripts have 
the other reading, but possibly it was taken from chapter 
16 : 21. The sense is the same, whichever reading be 
adopted.— With the hueks: Literally, “little horns,”—a name 
given to the pods of the carob-tree, a kind of locust. These 
pods have a sweetish taste, and are food for swine, though 
men can eat them.—And no man gave unto him: This has 
been explained in different ways: No nian gave him proper 
food, and therefore he took the food of the swine he was feed- 
ing; Or, no man gave him enough to satisfy him, even of the 
husks. A third ‘view 1s that the prodigal pastured the swine 
in the fields, and when they were brought back they were fed 

with the husks, of which he wanted a share, but no man gave 
even this to him. The first exp!anation is preferable, it 
emphasizes the unsatisfying nature of the swine’s food. 

Verse 17.—But: This is preferable to “and,” since it 
marks a change.— When he came to himself : This is the literal 
sense, suggesting that hitherto he had been beside himself. 
Sin is, in a certain sense, irrational. In this parable the 
emphasis rests upon the penitence of the sinner, hence the 
full description of the prodigal’s feelings.— He said: This is 
the result and the evidence of his coming to himself.— How 
many hired servants of my father’s: Such temporary laborers 
would have the lowest place; the bondseryants were more 
trusted and honored. The most obvious sign of repentance, 
a real change of mind, is the recognition of the father as still 
his father. Only when a sinner feels this, and has good rea- 
son to feel it, will he turn to God.— Have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish here with hunger / The contrast is vivid. 
“I” is emphatic: I, as son. “Here” is inserted on good 
authority, and is in implied contrast with the father’s house. 

Verse 18.—I will arise and go to my father : The emphasis is 
on “go,” since “arise” is a participle in the Greek. The 
idea of making a journey is suggested. His will is now 
_ ehanged; he determines to return to his fatber.—Father, [ 
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have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight: The former phrase 
is equivalent to “against God,” and hence the latter is added 
to preserve the figure of the story. Only when sin is con- 
fessed as “against heaven” can there be real repentance, 
which involves a change of the mind toward God. 

Verse 19.—I am no more worthy to be called thy son: True 
confession involves humility. The prodigal makes no éxcuse 
for his sin, simply acknowledges his unworthiness.— Make me 
as one of thy hired servants: That is, Treat me as one, since 
I deserve nothing better. 

Verse 20.—And he arose, and came to his father : The con- 
struction is the same as in verse 18, but the verb “came” is 
different. The resolve results in corresponding action, which 
is not always the case. This introduces the last scene of the 
parable, the return and reception.— But while he was yet afar 
of: “ While” is more exact than “when,” and more pictu- 
resque, pointing to his approach.—His father saw him: This 
suggests that the father was looking for his return.— And was 
moved with compassion: This rendering of the word frequently 
occurs in both versions, and is more ‘appropriate here.— 
Ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him : Graphic description, 
and true to nature. The margin of the Revised Version 
indicates that the verb “ kissed” is a strong word. The kiss 
was the seal of forgiveness. 

Verse 21.—Father, I have sinned ;: The purposed confession 
is made, but the request to be made “ as one of thy hired ser- 
vanis” is inconsistent with the fa:her’s conduct. Some 
ancient manuscripts insert that clause, but it was probably a 
thoughtless repetition from verse 19. Indeed, the tone of 
the confession uttered under the influence of the father’s love 
must necessarily differ from that of the purposed confession 
in the time of want. The one is the repentance of fear; the 
other, of love. 

Verse 22.—But the father said to his servants: The father’s 
commands attest the full forgiyeness. The son is treated as 
a son; the servants are bidden to serve him as such. Thisis 
because of the father’s love, not the son’s worthiness.—Bring 
forth quickly the best robe: The Revised Version properly 
inserts “ quickly,” which is significant. The prodigal needed 
new garments. He was given the best. The “robe” was the 
upper garment worn by the wealthier Jews.— Put it on him: 
They were to serve him as an honored guest.—A ring on his 
hand; A seal ring, worn only by freemen.—Shoes on his 
feet: Slaves usually went barefoot. The father gives to the 
returning prodigal all that is needed to mark him as a son 
restored to his father’s love. 

Verse 23.—And bring the fatted calf: A calf had been stand- 
ing in the stall, fattened for a feast, hence the best for this 
occasion. Possibly this hints that the father had provided 
the animal in expectation of the prodigal's return.—Let us 
eat, and make merry: “ Make merry” is substituted in the 
Revised Version for “be merry,” to bring out the force of 
the Greek tense. The clause probably alludes to the “joy in 
heaven” spoken of in verse 7. Those feasting are the “ser- 
vants” (v, 22) and all who shared in the joy. 

Verse 24.—For this my son: The emphasis still rests upon 
the relation of son.— Was dead, and is alive again: Even in 
the parable the absence of the prodigal from his father is 
represented by the figure of denth. Much more true is the 
figure in the application: the state of sin is moral death, 
because it is absence from God; returning to God is new 
moral life, because it is living with him.— Was lost, and is 
found : This expresses more directly the relation to the father. 
Sin is estrangement from God, salvation is fellowship with 
God.— And they began to be merry: This detail answers the ob- 
jection raised in verse 2 about our Lord’s eating with sinners. 

Verses 25-32 are a condemnation of the murmuring Phari- 
sees, who are depicted in the person of the elder son. Thus 
men often receive with contempt the penitent sinner whom 
God welcomes back to himself. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
RSL 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS hard for us to realize the state of society amidst 
which our Lord moved,—for among us, thank God! 
there are no proscribed classes such as the religionists of his 
day had created, in the strange belief that they showed their 
love for God by hating their fellowmen, who were his chil- 
dren no less than themselves. St. Peter tells us that, even 
after Christ’s death, he still felt it an unlawful thing for a 
Jew to connect himself with one of another nation, or even to 
come into his company (Acts 10: 28). A Jew would not walk 
with a heathen, or be alone with him, or enter his house 
(John 18: 28). Nor would he have anything to do with a 
tax collector, that is, a publican; while not only people of 
vicious lives were branded as “sinners” whose presence de- 
filed a “holy ” man, but all who could_not, from poverty or 
their mode of life, keep all the precepts of the rabbis, 
were shunned as marked with the curse of God (John 7 : 49). 
Hence no Jew would make any effort to reclaim such Pariahs, 
for to come near them would be to make themselves unclean, 
which meant, with them, unrighteous. 


But Christ, though a Jew, knew nothing of this hideous 
obliquity of heart. To him, the morally sick were specially 
the objects ef solicitude, that, as the great physician, he might 
heal their soul-wounds and sicknesses, The sheep without a 
shepherd were the very flock he would fain lead back to the 
fold. Nor did his sympathy with these friendless and de- 
spised ones fail to rouse equal sympathy towards himself in 
their bosoms, so unused were they to feel that any one re- ‘a 
spected or cared for them. All the sons and daughters of si 
misery by a natural instinct drew to his side, and found, when 
they came, that he “received them,” and that when they in- 
vited him he “ate with them,” in exasperating contrast to 
the bearing of the recognized religious teachers of the day. 

The Pharisees and the scribes were, in the present case, 
outraged at such a reflection on them, and muttered hard 
things at his heterodoxy. But Jesus was ready to defend his 
course, and turned on them with the parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost piece of silver money, and, above all, by that 
of the prodigal son. 

From the merely human side how wonderful a phenomenon 
must a Jew have been with such a great heart,—a man who, 
in a land of the bitterest hatreds of each class or race by every 
other, could love all alike, especially those most despisedt . 
How wonderful to hear such immortal words from one who 
had spent all his life in an obscure village of Galilee, in the 
humblest position, so far from the schools of Jerusalem, so 
that the rabbis had to ask themselves “ how he knew letters, 
having never learned ” (John 7 : 15)! 

“A man,” said he, “ had two sons, of whom the younger 
asked, and got from him, the portion he should only have 
received at his father’s death. He wanted to be free from 
the restraints of home, and to see life, and enjoy himself, far 
away from all critical eyes. But, like too many young people, 
his dream of plea ure was a very foolish one; for he mixed 
with bad company, and led, for the time, what men call a 
merry life, forgetting the lessons of home, and throwing the 
reins on the neck of his passions and follies. The end came 
soon, for the money that might have kept him all his life in 
honor was quickly gone, and of those who had got it from him 
there was not one to give him a meal! He knew no trade, and 
he had no friends and could get no employment, Worse than 
all, the rains failed, and famine and famine prices reigned. 

“To keep himself from starving he had to take anything 
that offered, and found himself, erelong, feeding a herd of 
swine belonging to a heathen ; a vile occupation for any one, 
but a horror toa Jew. A wretched swineherd, he had to 
drive his beasts afield to let them feed on the crooked pods 
of the carob-tree; but while they had what was a feast to 
them, no one saw to his having anything, so that he was glad 
to share the carob beans with his hateful charge. But such 
degradation at last made him ‘come to himself.’ 

“His pride and shame passed away, and in their place rose 
a meek, penitent humility, that saw the wickedness of the 
past, and wished, above all, to win back a father’s love by 
lowly confession of his unworthiness, and silent trust in a 
father’s pitying love. So he rose, and retraced his steps to 
the home he had left in circumstances so different, But 
while he was still far off, his father, long watching for his 
return, saw him, and in a moment was running to meet him, 
and fell on his neck and kissed him. 

“The full heart of the prodigal, however, could not be 
wilent. He had sinned, he said, against heaven and in his 
father’s sight, and was no longer worthy to be called his son. 
The father, however, thought very differently, for the sweet 
humility of such words showed that a new spirit had waked 
in the lad’s soul, with infinite promise of fature worthiness, 
He must have the best robe put on him instead of his own rags, 
and a ring put on his finger to make his restoration to loving 
sonship clear to all, and shoes on his naked feet, and the 
fatted calf, kept for very special festivities, must die to fur- 
nish forth a banquet that would fittingly welcome a son who 
had been, as it were, dead, but was alive again, who had been 
lost, but was now found!” 

Bournemouth, England. 
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The Prodigal and his Father 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 











































































































































HE purpose of the three parables in this chapter has to 
be kept in mind. Christ is vindicating his action in 
receiving sinners, which had evoked the murmurings of the 
Pharisees. The first two parables, those of the lost sheep 
and the lost drachma, appeal to the common feeling which 
attaches more importance to lost property just because it is 
lost than to that which is possessed safely. This parable 
rises to a higher level. It appeals to the universal emotion 
of fatherhood, which yearns over a wandering child just 
because he has wandered. 
We note a further advance, in the proportion of one stray 
sheep to the ninety-nine, and of one lost coin to the nine,: 
contrasted with the sad equality of obedience and disobedi- 
ence in the two sons. One per cent, ten per cent, are bear- 
able losses, but fifty per cent is tragic. 
1. The first part (vs. 11-16) tells of the son’s wish to be his 
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_ spent, its pinch is felt. 


Own master, and what came of it. The desire to be indepen- 
dent is good, but when it can only be attained by being 
dependent on him whose authority is irksome, jt takes an- 
other color. This foolish boy wished to be able to use his 
father’s property as his own, but he had to get the father’s 
consent first, It is a poor beginning of independence when 
‘it has to be set up in business by a gift. 

That is the essential absurdity in our attempts to do with- 
out God and to shake off his control. We can only get 
power to seem to do it by misusing his gifts. When we say, 
“Who is Lord over us?” the tongues which say it were 
given us by him. The next step soon followed. “Not many 
days after.” Of course, for the sense of ownership could not 
be kept up while near the father. A man who wishes to 
enjoy woridly good without reference to God is obliged, in 
self-defense, to hustle God out of his thoughts as soon and as 
completely as possible. 

The “ far country” is easily reached ; and it is far, though 
a step can land usin it, A narrow bay may compel a long 
journey round its head before those on its opposite shores can 
meet. Sin takes us far away from God, and the root of all 
sin is that desire of living to one’s self which began the 
prodigal’s evil course. 

The third step in his downward career, wasting his sub- 
stance in riotous living, comes naturally after the two others; 
for all self-centered life is in deepest truth waste, and the 


wre, special forms of gross dissipation to which youth is tempted 


are only too apt to follow the first sense of being their own 
masters, and removed from the safeguards of their earthly 

father’s home. Many a lad in our great cities goes through 
the very stages of the parable, and, when a mother’s eye is 
no longer on him, plunges into filthy debauchery. But liv- 
ing which does not outrage the proprieties may be riotous all 
the same; for all conduct which ignores God and asserts self 
as supreme is flagrantly against the very nature of man, and is 
reckless waste. 

Such a “merry” life is sure to be “short.” There is 
always famine in the land of forgetfulness of God, and when 
the first gloss is off its enjoyments, and one’s substance is 

The unsatisfied hunger of heart 
which dogs godlees living, too often leads but to deeper degra- 
dation and closer entanglement with low satisfactions. Men 

_ madly plunge deeper into the mud in hope of finding the 
pearl which has thus far eluded their search, 

A miserable thing this young fool had made of his ven- 
ture, having spent his capital, and now being forced to 


- become a slave, and being set to nothing better than to feed 


swine. The godless world is a hard master, and has very 
Odious tasks for its bondsmen. The unclean animals are fit 
companions for one who made himself lower than they, since 
filth is natural to them and shameful for him. They are 
bettér off than he is, for husks do nourish them, and they get 
their fill, but he who has sunk to longing for swine’s food 
cannot get even that. The durk picture is only too often 
verified in the experience of godless men. 

2. The wastrel’s returning sanity is described in verses 
17-204, “He came to himself.” Then he had‘been beside 
“Bimeelf before. It is insanity to try to shake off God, to aim 
at independence, to wander from him, to fling away our 
“substance,” that is, our true selves, and to starve among the 
swine-troughs. He remembers the bountiful housekeeping 
at home, as starving men dream of feasts, and he thinks of 
Himself with a kind of pity and amazement. 

There is no sign that his conscience smote him, or that his 
Weart woke in love to his father. His stomach, and it only, 
urged him to go home. He did, indeed, feel that he had 
‘been wrong, and had forfeited the right to be called a son, 
but he did not care much for losing that name, or even for 
losing the love which it had the right to, if only he could get 
as much to eat as one of the hired servants, whose relation to 


the master was less close, and, in patriarchal times, less” 


happy, than that of slaves born in the house. 

Oué good thing about the Jad was that he did not let the 
grass grow under his feet, but, as soon as he had made the 
resoliition, began to carry it into effect. Th= bane of many 
a resolve to go back to God is that it is “sicklied o’er” by 

“procrastination.” The ragged prodigal has not much to 
leave which need hold him, but many such a one says, “I 
will arise and go to my father to-morrow,” and leis all the 
to-morrows become yesterdays, and is sitting among the swine 
still. 

Low as the prodigal’s motive for return was, the fact of his 
return was enough. So is it in regard to our attitude to the 
gospel. Men may be drawn to give heed to its invitations 
from the instinct of self-preservation, or from their sense of 
hungry need, and the belief that in it they will find the food 
they crave for, while there may be little consciousness of long- 
ing for more from the Father than the satisfaction of felt wants, 


_ The longing for a place in the Father's heart will spring up 


_ later, but the beginning of most men’s taking refuge in God 
* as revealed in Christ is the gnawing «fa hungry heart. The 
gall to all is, “Ho, every one that thirsieth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money ; come ye, buy, and eat.” 
3. The climax of the parable, for which all the rest is but 

as scaffolding, is the father’s welcome (vs. 205-24). Filial 
lave mayailie in the son’s heart, b st paternal yearning lives 
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in the father’s. The wanderer’s heart would be likely to 
sink as he came nearer the father’s tent. It had seemed 
easy to go back when he acted the scene in imagination, but 
every step homewards made the reality more difficult. 

No doubt he hesitated when the old home cameé in sight, 
and perhaps his resolution would have oozed out at his finger 
ends if he had had to march up alone in his rags, and run 
the gantlet of servants before he came to speech with his 
father. So his father’s seeing him far off and running to 
meet him is exquisitely in keeping, as well as movingly set- 
ting forth how God’s love goes out to meet his returning 
prodigals. That divine insight which discerns the first mo- 
tions towards return, that divine pity which we dare venture 
to awsociate with his infinite love, that eager meeting the 
shamefaced and slow-stepping boy half-way, and that kiss of 
welcome before one word of penitence or request had been 
spoken, are all revelations of the heart of God and its out- 
goings to every wanderer who sets his face to return. 

Beautifully does the father’s welcome make the son’s com- 
pletion of his rehearsed speech impossible. It does not 
prevent his expression of penitence, for the more God’s love 
is poured over us, the more we feel our sin. But he had 
already been treated as a son, and could not ask to be taken 
as a servant. Beautifully, too, the father gives no verbal 
answer to the lad’s confession, for his kiss had answered it 
alrendy; but he issues instructions to the servants which 
show that the pair have now reached the home and entered 
it t- gether. 

The gifts to the prodigal are probably significant. They 
not only express in general the cordiality of the welcome, but 
seem to be capable of specific interpretations, as representing 
various aspects of the blessed results of return to God. The 
robe is the familiar emblem of character. A prodigal son is 
treated like the high-priest in Zechariah’s vision; his rags 
are stripped off, and he is clothed anew in a dress of honor. 
“Them he also justified : and whom he justified, them he also 
sanctified.” The ring is a token of wealth, position, and 
honor. It is also a sign of delegated authority, and is an 
ornament to the hand. So God gives his prodigals, when 
they come back, an elevation which unforgiven beings do not 
reach, and sets them to represent him, and arrays them in 
strange beauty. No doubt the lad had come back footsore 
and bleeding, and the “ shoes” may simply serve to keep up 
the naturalness of the story. But probably they suggest 
equipment for the journey of life. That is one of the gifts 
that accompany forgiveness. Our feet are shod with the 
preparedness of the gospel of peace. - 

Last of all comes the feast. Heaven keeps holiday when 
some poor waif comes shrinking back to the Father. The 
prodigal had been content to sink his sonship for the sake of 
a loaf, but he could not get bread on such terms. He had to 
be forgiven and bathed in the outflow of his father’s love 
before he could be fed; and, being thus received, he could 
not but be fed. The feast is for those who come back peni- 
tently and are received forgivihgly and endowed richly by 
the Father in heaven. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ys 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


HE story of the prodigal sen and his father is an ideal 
representation of wasteful prodigality of substance and 
opportunity, and of the perennial abundance of parental love. 
The son demands his father's goods as if they were his of 
right. It is often more a father's duty to deny than to give. 
The father having probably done wrong in indulging this 
baby, does more wrong in endowing him (v. 12). 

From country to city, from home to harlots, from plenty to 
penury, from feasting himself to feeding swine, is the natural 
order of such insane progression (v. 13). 

He came to himself. He had been deranged, beside him- 
self with frantic excitements, not subject to reason, nor amen- 
able to sense. 

It is only the thought of “ bread enough,” and not love 
enough, that calls this degraded wretch home (v.17). That 
is the only thing that could reach one of his sort, 

He evidéntly had real penitence for some cause, and told 
the truth about himself for once (v. 21). 

But the father’s Jove had suffered no abatement. He did 
all the running, kissing, calling for the best robe to be brought 
quickly, and all signs of honor and joy to be brought forth, 

But is this feast, joy, honor, the last thought we should 
have of this wild reprobate? Byno means, He had a most 
bitter knowledge of his eagerly sought degradation. So had 
all his acquaintances, The memory of it would never die. 
Parental love may seek to make up for what was lost of inno- 
cence and honor. But the hideous nightmare is liable to 
break out on him at any moment. 

That wasted substance, whether of self or goods, could not 
be recovered. There was no second portion of parental pat- 
rimony for him. Rightly the father said to the elder son, 





“ All that I have is thine.” So no one should envy him the 
brief feast. He needed it after the long fast, = 

The pear! of this pearl of parables is the father’s love that 
many waters cannot quench nor floods drown. In looking at 


the love of Christ, we are apt to forget that of the Father.’ 


But Christ is just the manifestation of the Father’s love. 
This world can never be wholly dark again to any sinner. 
There are kisses of peace, feasts of plenty, robes of honor, and 
infinite love that runs to bring them. 
University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


CERTAIN man had two sons: and the younger of them 
said, ... Father, give me the portion of thy substance that 
falleth to me (vs, 11,12). How much more ready the average 
son, younger or older, is to ask what he is to get from his 
father, than what he can do for his father. “ Father, give 
me my share!” is a more common request frum ason than, 
“Father, can I do anything for you?” Yet a good faiher is 
always more glad to give to a son than to get from him, es- 
pecially if he thinks that a son will use his share to advantage. 
What a son gets from his father is of less importance than 
what he does with it. This is true of a son and his heavenly 
Father, as of his earthly father. 

Wasted his substance with riotous living (v.13). He who 
doesn’t know enough to realize that added danger comes with 
added wealth, and to shrink from reaching after riches, is not 
to be trusted with money. As a practical truth, those men 
and women who have most desire to gain wealth are least 
likely to use it to advantage when it is theirs. Some waste 
their substance with riotous living; some waste it in selfish 
display ; some waste it in foolish investments, ‘In fact, who- 
ever uses his or her property except as a steward accountable 
to God for the wise expenditure of every dollar, wastes the 
substance committed to him, or to her, and is, so far, as fool- 
ish as the prodigal son. 

When he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that 
country (v. 14), He who is reckless with his capital or his 
income will always find just when he is shortest that an 
emergency arises which didn’t enter into his calculations. It 
may be short crops, or a fire, or the failure of a business firm, 
or sickness, or an influx of visitors, or a wedding, or a funeral, 
—there will be something which leaves a man in special 
need when he has spent what he ought to have guarded care- 
fully. Extraordinary needs must be looked out for in life 
quite as sharply as ordinary needs. - 

And joined himse!f to one of the citizens ; . ; . to feed swine 
(vy. 15). The man or the boy who fails to hold his own in 
one place, will drop into a lower place,—never into a higher 
one. The only way to rise is by getting a good foothold 
where you stand. Fitness for a better sphere is. shown 
and secured through filling creditably the sphere already 
occupied. He who does not use wisely his money, his talents, 
his time, cannot expect other men to trust in his hands any- 
thing of theirs which is of greater value. If there is one 
occupation Jower than another, the man who keeps on going 
down hill will come to it sooner or later. The young man 
who is wasting his sub-tance, who is neglecting his business, 
who is idling away his time, who is failing to study while 
he can, mustn’t be surprised if he is compelled by and by to 
join himself to somebody to feed hogs,—to keep himeelf 
from starving. 

When he came to himself (v.17). After all, there is in every 
man something better than a fool, or a spendthrift, or a rake, 
or a hog-tender. A man’s real self is never satisfied with 
sinning and sinking» He knows that he ought to be above 
these things. His real self tells him that he is fitted for a 
purer and a nobler life. He is beside himself, he is outside of 
himeelf, he is away from himself, while he is going to ruin. 
He has to shnt his eyes to his danger, and his ears to his con- 
science, as he presses his way down hill. When he comes to 
himself, when he is all alone with himself, when he lies awake 
at night by himself, he is likely to be confessing to himself 
his folly and his sin, and saying to himself, “I ought to do 
better than I am doing.” 

And ke arose, and came to his father (v. 20). It is of very 
little use to be sorry that we are in suffering, or to admit that 
we have done wrong, or to see héw we could better ourselves, 
or to resolve that we will do our duty. A great mary people 
have done all these things many times over, without chan- 
ging their course in the slightest. All-the while they have 
continued on the down-hill track, and their end has been 
ruin. It is the rising up and going in the other direction 
that proves penitence, and secures its results. The Bible 
nowhere calls on us to make good resolutions, or to try to do 
right. It commands us to do right, and not to do wrong. 
It is conforming to the commands of God that alone meets 
the requirements of God. Resolving and trying in them- 
selves amount to nothing. Rixing and going amount to a 
great deal. 

While he was yet afar off his f ther saw him, and eon moved 
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mothers are looking out from their sad homes for a glimpse 
in the distance of returning children who foolishly deserted 
their homes. How they would hasten to greet the loved 
omes back again! To-day the loving Father in heaven 
watches for penitent sinners coming to him for forgiveness. 
When he sees a single face turned toward him in the 
extremity of the earth, he is moved with compassion, and 
goes out to welcome the child who was dead and is alive 
again, who was lost and is found. 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HE development of spiritual teaching in this lesson may 

follow either of two distinct lines. The first concerns 

itself with the prodigal and his conduct; the second, with the 
father and his action. : : 

I. The prodigal we may consider under three heads: 

1. The Prosperous Prodigal.— For, remember, he was just as 
much a prodigal the moment he turned his back on his father’s 
house as he was when he sat among the swine. In fact, 
could we ‘look into his inmost heart, we should find much 
‘more to approve of in the miserable, ragged, hungry swine- 
herd, than in the proud, well-dressed, and thoroughly untamed 
young man who was just setting out on his sinful journey. 
His was a case where outward appearance counted for 
nothing. The heart with all its wayward longings was what 
decided his character as a prodigal. 

The world mostly thinks that sin and, destitution go 
together, and, where great prosperity exists, the world either 
ignores or denies the sin. But in God’s sight there is many 
a prosperous man who is in a far country, without God and 
without hope in the world. The successful forger, who is 
reaping the benefit of his rascality, is just as much a lost sinner 
in God's sight as he is when, after discovery and conviction, 
he sits behind the bar'of his prison cell. In every congrega- 
tion there are prodigals, just as truly as in every penitentiary. 

The prosperous prodigal is unconscious of his own moral 
condition. He is perfectly satisfied with himself. The 
future beckons him on with smiling face, and he sees golden 
castles in the air, which he flatters himself he shall presently 
inhabit. He knows that others have made shipwreck, but 
he will be more careful, What a picture of thousands of 
prosperous young men in our cities to-day ! 

2. The Penitent Prodigal.— But presently the scene changes. 
His riches have taken wings and flown away. His evil com- 
panions have deserted him. A mighty famine has arisen. 
Shame prevents him yet from returning to his father’s house. 
But he must do something to live. So he finds employment, 
though in the most degrading ealling that could have been 
selected, that of a swineherd. How long he served at this 
calling we are not told. But there came a time when at last 
“he came to himself.” We need not suppose that his inner 
experience ran as rapidly as the words in which the results 
are given.te us. He was probably driven through many a 
bitter experience before he came to his resolution to arise. 
Hope and fear, pride and penitence, anger and grief, fought 
many a battle in hissoul. But at Jast the victory was decided 
for the-right, and he said, “ How many hired servants,” etc. 

“T will arise and go to my father.” In this resolution 
notice that some very favorite devices of the sinner are left 
out. There is no mention of any effort at self-improvement. 
He does not say : “ I will strive to earn enough to make myself 
presentable first.” We find no mention of any conciliatory gift 
with which he will appease his father: “TI will arise” just as 


Iam. Again, there is no thought of further procrastination. | 


And why should there be? Was it not through procrasti- 
nation that he had been brought to his present condition ? 

Again, there was no suggestion of merit. Not the son’s 
place will he claim, or even ask for, but only the place of “ an 
hired servant.” His words indicate a deep consciousness of 
sin,—“ I have sinned against heaven.” More than this, they 
show a readiness to confess hissin. Many a man with a guilty 
conscience is still too proud to confess his sin. He shows a 
proper appreciation of the nature of sin,—first, against God ; 
second, against his father. In teaching, let us press this point. 
When our scholars confess, like David, “ against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned,” then their repeatance will be genuine. 
David had sinned against Uriah and Bathsheba. But the 
enormity of his trangression God-ward rightly overshadowed 
all else. 

The penitent prodigal proves his penitence .by his deeds. 
“ And he arose, and came to his father.” Thinking about 
becoming a Christian never saved a soul. 
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| 3. The Pardoned Prodigal.—He was pardoned as soon as 


heart he came back. No time of probation was demanded, no stern 


conditions laid down, no “ifs” and “buts,” no “ forgiving 
but never forgetting,” no recrimination and steady holding 
up to him of his past life. All those passages in the Old Testa- 
ment and New which speak of an absolute blotting out of 
sins, are here fully exemplified. Nothing could be more full 
and free than the pardon granted. 

Notice, too, how the prodigal simply accepts the pardon 
with all the subsequent blessings it implies. With a full and 
deep consciousness of his demerits, he takes it all with a joyful 
and grateful heart. And yet some Christians are doubtful 
whether God has really pardoned their sins. When will 
such penitent sinners be content to believe God’s Word, 
and accept free pardon throngh the Lord Jesus Christ? 

Il. The Father and his Action.—The narrative gives us a 
picture of the way in which God receives the sinner. 

1, He is ready to receive him. In fact, he has been long 
watching for his return. He yearns with compassion. 

2. He hastens to meet him. The prodigal comes home 
with lingering, and perhaps anxiously doubtful, steps, but 
the father runs to greet his penitent boy. 

8. He receives him just as he is. No waiting to cleanse or 
clothe him first. Just as he is, dusty, ragged, unshorn, his 
father falls on his neck and kisses him. 

And now the son has made his confession and is pardoned, 
his father begins to care for him farther. 

1. The boy must now be clad, and that, too, in the best 
possible way. No old garments he left behind will do. 
The best robe the house affords is taken out, and the prodigal 
enwrapped in its ample folds. “ Yes; but, father, I do not 
deserve it.” ‘“ Never mind, my son, I am glad to give it to 
you.” So is the sinner clad in the robe of Christ’s righteous- 
ness (Phil. 3 : 9), though he deserves nothing but the moth- 
eaten garments of his sinful life. 

2. The boy must be ornamented, and given the signature 
of power. “Put a ring on his hand.” Besides, the ring 
serves as a symbol of power (see Gen. 41 : 42; Esther 3 : 10; 
8:2). So also to them who believe in Christ God gives 
power to become the sons of God. 

3. Further, the boy must be fed. No common food will 
suffice. The fatted calf must be killed. For him-God will 
spread a table even in the presence of his enemies, and his 
cup shall run over. 

4. Finally, the son must be entertained. “Let us be 
merry.” Thesinner may enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season, but the penitent prodigal has joys which last forever. 
So God makes him to have joy and gladness, and at his right 
hand are pleasures forevermore. 

New York City. 


Re 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


HE wonderful parable for our present study has often 
been called “the pearl of parables.” No words can 
improve its beauty or the plainness of its meaning, and the 
scholar whose heart is impressed by it has gained a life 
treasure. 

Call attention to the two parables which precede this one 
in the same chapter. 

All three tell of the lost found, of glad rejoicing over the 
found and saved. As we study this parable, see if you can 
find the picture of an earthly home and a heavenly, of a lov- 
ing earthly father and a heavenly, of wilful wandering and 
want, confession of sin, of welcome and forgiveness, of joy on 
earth and joy in- heaven. 

The Lost Sheep.—In the first parable in this chapter, how 
many sheep did the shepherd have in his care? How many 
had wandered away? Does it seem as if one sheep from a 
hundred would be much loss? And yet the kind shepherd 
left the ninety-nine to go and search for the lost one, and 
when he found it, singing for gladness he carried it safely 
back to the fold. Then he called his friends and neighbors 
to. rejoice with him. What is the meaning of “ likewise,” 
Jesus ended the parable of the one sheep in a hundred ? 

The Lost Money.—Jesus then told of a woman who had ten 
pieces of silver,—perhaps her most precious treasure, a birth- 
right or a wedding-gift ; for money was not plentiful in those 
days, or in the homes of that land. Whether by her own 
carelessness or through fault of another, one piece was lost. 
How did she search to find it in some dark corner or out-of- 
the-way place? When found, what did she say to her friends 
and neighbors? How did Jesus use the word “likewise” 
again, in the story of one coin in ten? 

Phe Lost Son.—From the sheep of least value, and one 
among many, then one precious thing among ten, Jesus went 
on to tell a story of one of two sons. In a home of comfort 
and wealth enough to provide for every want and rightful 
pleasure, a man had two sons. They had outgrown their 
boyhood, and grown to be men capable of thinking and plan- 
ning each for himself, but yet under their father’s guidance 
and counsel. The younger one became impatient at his 
father’s control, and longed to get away from home and do jnst 





as he pleased. One day he asked his father to give to him 
the share of the property which would be his portion. The 
father gave him what he asked. We do not know the fare- 
well words or warnings, or the prayers that followed the son 
when he left his childhood’s home and his father’s roof. 

In a Far Oountry.—Not many days after he received his 
new possessions, he gathered all together,—his clothing, his 
money, some of it perhaps in precious stones and gold, such as 
travelers often carried secretly, to be used as money. The 
son, weary of being bidden where to go or what he should 
not do, was his own master, free to travel from place to place 
in search of new pleasures. He did not care what his wild 
life cost, so long as he found gay companions like himself to 
eat, drink, and be merry. Nor did he care for expense while 
he was doing whatever he chose, and could pay for baving 
“a good time.” 

In Want.—But the day came when the wanderer had spent 
all. There was a famine in the land; he was in want. The 
gay companions had no friendship for him; ‘money, “ine 
clothing, pleasure, comfort, all were gone. He must starve, 
or find employment. At last he hired himself to work like 
a common slave for a citizen of that country, and he sent him 
into his fields to feed swine. No work could be so despised, 
no animal so disgusting to a Jew, and yet, in his hunger, he 
envied the repulsive creatures thé very husks he flung to 
them as they wallowed in the mire. (Many teachers can 
procure from travelers, or cabinets of specimens, some of the 
seed-pods of the carob-tree, a sort of locust, now used for feed- 
ing cattle. These can be an object-lesson for the class, as also 
many pictures of scenes in the prodigal’s life.) 

“He Came to Himself.”—No mortal eye pitied him, no hand 
reached out towards him, but in his misery he had time to 
think, to remember, to reason, to see himself in-his true con- 
dition, to resolve what todo. As he thought of past years, 
he said to himself, “ How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger?” 
Starving, seeing his own folly, blaming only himself, there 
was but one thing he could do,—return, confess, then ask for 
mercy. Was there a thought of God, who had not forgotten 
him in all his course of evil? Do you find in his words any 
confession of sin against God? What did he resolve to say 
to his father? What would he ask his father to do for him? 

Compassion.—“ He arose, and came to his father.” Who 
saw him afar off? How did he meet the ragged, barefooted 
wanderer? Did the son say to the father all the words he 
had prepared to say? Instead of making the son a servant, 
what did the father bid the servants do for the son? Why 
did the father say his friends should fea: and rejoice with 
him? The meaning of this picture is so plain that Jesus did 
not need to repeat the “likewise” after this parable. The 
son who had wilfully sinned repented, received his father’s 
compassion, was given a robe, shoes, a ring,—a mark of love, 
and proof that he was more than ever a son, with right to 
bear his father’s name,—had a welcome and a home. 

Likewise our heavenly Father speaks to every returning 
child: “I will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons 
and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

Louisville, Ky: 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


"Bagger: TRUTH.—Joy over a repentant sinner. 

Introduction to Lesson.—A wise, kind shepherd once 
built, on the sunny side of a hill, a sheepfold (make one of 
blocks, using smaller blocks or white sea-shells for sheep), 
with walls so high that no wolf could climb over, and 80 
strong that no thief could break through. 

Every morning the shepherd (a block) came to open the 
door, and to lead the flock out to pasture, he himself always 
going before. The sheep that kept nearest to the shepherd 
were always the fattest, because their ever-watchful leader 
often stretched up his hands and plucked the green grass 
growing between the rocks, and passed it to them. 

As the day grew warmer, the flocks were led to the clear 
cool water (piece of mirror) to drink, and, at noon, all rested 
with the shepherd under the shade of the trees. 

Tt was a happy flock save one restless little lamb, who 
wanted to have his own way, and go where he pleased. 
When the shepherd started home with the rest of the flock, 
this lamb stayed behind. At first, he enjoyed “doing as he 
had a mind to,” but when the sun went down behind the 
hills, and it began to grow dark, he wished he were back safe 
in the fold. He wished it more than ever when he heard 
the barking of the wolves. 

He started to run, but sheep are not like dogs, and he 
could not find his way ; and, instead of running towards home, 
he was going farther and farther from it. In his fright, he 
fell into a pit, and there he lay bruised and bleeding. 

Leaving him in this sad plight, let us see what the shep- 
herd did. When he came to the fold, he stood by the door, 
and, calling each of the sheep by name as it passed in, he 
missed one. 

“ Where,” said het» the por er (anther block) “is Spot?” 








































































































































































































“Oh!” said the porter, “never mind him; he gives us 
more trouble than all the rest of the flock together.” 

“ Bat,” said the kind shepherd, “ he is mine, and I must go 
to find him.” 

So, gathering up his long shepherd dress, and taking his 
lantern in his hand, he started out in the darkness to find 
that one wayward little fellow. The road was rough and 
thorny, and the briers tore the feet of the loving shepherd. 

All the night the voice of the shepherd could be heard calling 
“Spot!” “Spot!” and his ear was ever listening to hear the 
lost oneanswer. At last, the shepherd heard a faint little cry. 
Oh, how glad he was! Now he will quickly find the little 
fellow. He comes to the edge of the pit, and, stooping down, 
lifts up the poor, frightened, bleeding lamb, and, haviog bound 
up his wounds, he lays him on his shoulder, or in his bosom (by 
means of a long scarf show a shepherd’s pocket, and explain 
the meaning of “in his bosom ”), and carries him home, say- 
ing, “ Rejoice! rejoice! I have found my sheep.” (Some 

6 singing, unannounced, “ There were nin ty and nine,” 
will help impress the lesson.) 

After Jesus had told the people a story somewhat like this, 
he added, “I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth.” That means that there is 
joy in heaven when one child is sorry that he has chosen his 
own way, and now wants to turn back, and do that which 
will please the Saviour. Does that mean you? 

In this house (square on the board) lived a man with his 
two sons (three marks). The younger one, like the lamb, 
wanted to have his own way. One day he asked his father 
for money, and, having received some, he left home to “do 
as he had a mind to.” He chose bad company, and soon his 
money and his friends were all gone, and he was in a sad 
plight. He was hungry, but no man gave him any food, 
so he was obliged to go to work caring for pigs,—a thing 
which Ke once would have thought he could not do. He 
even tried to stop his hunger with the pigs’ food. Then he 
. began to think, “I wish I were home again. I'd rather be 
one of father’s hired servants than to stay here and starve.” 
“T will arise,” etc. (vs. 18,19). “ But when he was yet a great 
way off,” his father, who had been watching for him all the 
me, “saw him, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him, 
and, bringing him into the house, he told his servants to 
bring forth the best robe, and put it upon him; and puta 
ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet; and bring hither the 
fatted calf and kill it; and let us eat, and be merry: for this 
my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found. And they began to be merry.” “ Likewise joy shall 
be in heaven ove? one sinner that repenteth.” Shall there 
be joy in heaven to-day because you leave the wrong way, 
and, with God's help, start to walk in God’s way ? 


Philadelphia. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE succession of parables in the fifteenth chapter of 
Luke’s Gospel is best understood in the light of Jewish 
history and character. All three present the contrast which 
had come to exist between the mind of God and that of the 
people he had chosen, in the matter of seeking and saving 
the lost. Yet each of the three makes its special appeal to 
some point in the Jewish character. 

1, The cave of sheep had been almost the exclusive work 
of their forefathers down to the giving of the law at Sinai, 
and: continued a leading industry among them even after 
they had settled in Palestine. God had shut the elect seed 
up to this from the days of Abel to those of Moses, allowing 

~ disaster to come upon any of them which turned aside from 
it, as in the cases of Noah and Jacob. This had the purpose 
todevelop in them the tenderness and thoughtfulness for 
others which the care of sheep fosters, and thus to enable 
them to understand God’s shepherd care of them. “The 
Lord is my shepherd,” and “I am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine,” are the final lessons 
of that training. To this shepherd instinct, developed by 
millenniums of experience, and transinitted by heredity even 
to those who had never handled a crook, our Lord appeals 
by the parable of the lost sheep, just as he appeals (Luke 
14: 5) to the same instinct in the care of ox or ass. Ifa 
shepherd feels thus to one poor lost and wandering sheep, 
must not the Shepherd of Israel feel thus toward the lost 
sheep of his flock, and go after each till he find it? 

2. In those days the love and pursuit of money had re- 
placed among tnem the love and care of sheep. To this also 
he appeals. A woman has lost a coin f-om the store which 
she was wearing sewed to her garment. These were her 
whole store, and her safeguard against peaury if her husband 
livorced her, and sent her away with nothing but what she 
wore. With eagerness she would search and seek for the 
nissing piece, resting not till she found it, and then repla- 
sing it with rejoicing. They could understand that feeling 
sertainly. Well, that is how God feels toward the one who 
is lost from his treasure, in which every soul is a precious 
siece which bears his image and superscription. So even on 
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the line of their favorite vice, the love of money, the Lord 
would bring them to understand his Father. 

3, The discipline of the Mosaic Jaw had produced an ex- 
ceptional development of the family affections, and especialty 
of the love between parent and child. To this day, this is 
one of the strongest and finest things in Jewish character, 
and is put forward as such in the pictures of Jewish family 
life which George Eliot draws in her “ Daniel Deronda.” 
To this, then, our Lord appeals. A father has lost his son, 
and the loss is all the more keenly felt because the boy has 
gone away wilfully, and seems swallowed up in the great 
world beyond the home. They could understand what such 
a father would feel, and with what an overflow of feeling he 
would welcome back his lost son. Then let them know that 
God has just such a father’s heart toward his lost sons, who 
had wandered away from him. If they claimed to be the sons 
who had stayed at home, it ill became them te find fault with 
their common Father’s joy over “ this thy brother, which was 
dead and is alive again, and was lost and is found.” 

Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


IVE me THE PorTION or Goops THAT FALLETH TO 


mE.”—The law of inheritance, by the code of Moses, _ 


was very simple, and left but small discretion to the testator, 
though it is perfectly in accordance with the universal sense 
of justice in the Eastern mind, which never contemplated the 
diversion of property from the natural heirs, and which sub- 
ordinated other considerations to the preservation of the 
name and family. Land necessarily devolved on the chil- 
dren,—on the sons, if any survived, and, fajling them, on the 
daughters, as in the case of Zelophehad, provided they mar- 
ried within the tribe. Failing these, the land went to the 
nearest heir male, the eldest son having a double portion, 
which always included the homestead; but the younger 
sons, whether by wives or concubines, were entitled to a 
share. If, however, the testator were possessed of what we 
should call personal property,—that is, flocks and herds, stores 
of change of raiment, precious metals or jewels, which last, in 
Oriental countries, is still the favorite mode of investment,— 
the portions of the younger children, as well as gifts or dowers 
for the daughters, were usually provided from this source. 
The strict law of entail with regard to land did not at all 
fetter the testator in the disposition of his personal property. 
It was to this latter that the request of the younger son 
referred. He asked that the third part of the movable prop- 
erty, which would naturally come to him at his father’s 
death, should be granted him now. The Jews had a special 
court for settling testamentary disputes, called the court of 
“T will draw, thou draw.” Thus, if a beast, which could not 
be divided, were left to two sons, either of them might say, 
“Redeem thy share, or I will redeem mine.” 

“ Husxs.”—Pods of the carob-tree, also called the locust- 
tree,—a very handsome evergreen tree, with leaves some- 
thing like those of 
the ash, very dark 
and glossy. It bears 
an enormous quan- 
tity of pods, often 
nearly a foot long, 
and horn-shaped ; 
when green, used 
as food for cattle, 
and especially 
swine, as acorns in 
England; the seeds, larger than a pea, are spoken of as human 
food in time of famine. They were also a recognized weight 
for gems, and it is from the Arabic name of this seed that our 
word “ carat,” used by jewelers, is derived. 

“BRING FORTH THE Best Rose,” Etc.—There is a sig- 
nificance in the robe, shoes, and ring, all implying a return 
from slavery to freedom and a restitution of sonship to the 
outcast. The robe answers to the Roman foga, the cloak of a 
freeman, which could not be worn by a slave. No more 
could shoes, whose use in Rome was forbidden to all of ser- 
vile condition. When a slave obtained his freedom, the 
ceremony was completed by his being invested with the toga, 
and then putting on a pair of shoes or sandals. The signet- 
ring was the distinctive mark of all free citizens. None 
other could wear it, for freemen alone could sign legal docu- 
ments, which were always impressed with the signet borne 
on the ring. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 





Pod of the carob-tree. 


“ He SENT HIM INTO HIS FreLps TO Feep Swine.”—The 
rearing and feeding of swine as a source of profit, and as sup- 
plying an article of diet, seems to have been introduced into 
Palestine by the Romans. The ancient, deeply rooted re- 
pugnance of the Jews to this animal was doubtless strength- 
ened by its a-sociation with the hated conqueror. To be 
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sent to feed swine was to sink to the lowest degradation 
which the Jewish mind could conceive. The old aversion to 
the flesh of the swine prevails to-day among most Oriental 
peoples. It is quite justified by the frightful consequences at 
times following *the use of wild boar’s flesh, often badly 
cooked. The old prohibition of its use was an excellent sani- 
tary law, and itselevation to the rank of a religious ordinance 
has preserved the children of the Orient from much trouble. 
Christians are described with contempt by both Jews and 
Moslems as “ eaters of pig’s flesh.” No epithet of opprobrium 
is more common than khanzir (“ pig”). In a state of domes- 
tication the swine is now seldom met with in Palestine. I 
have, however, seen herds of them at Er Rameh, in Galilee, 
—a village largely Christian. In a wild state they are plen- 
tiful in the deeper wadies east of the Sea of Galilee, whither 
the huntsmen of Tiberias go in search of them ; and I have 
seen great droves of them in the marshy land north of 
El-Haleh. The Arabs and village:s are constantly on the 
alert against them while crops are growing and ripening. A 
troop of them set loose in a field of wheat or barley makes ter- 
rible havoc. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


. 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





A PARABLE OF GOD’S LOVE. 





Ge FATHER, 


GOD IS GREATER THAN OUR HEARTS. 


A sine SON: 


AVED 











THE PRODIGAL’S STORY. 


HE CAM 


COME HOME! 





INTO POSSESSION. 
T0 RUIN. 

10 HIMSELF. 

TO HIS FATHER. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ The long-lost son, with streaming eyes.” 
‘Where is my wandering boy to-night?” 

“O prodigal, wand’ring afar to-day .”’ 

“ I’ve wandered far away from God.” 

“When we get home from our sorrow and care.” 
“Why do you wait, dear brother ? ” 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, THe DEPARTURE (vs. 11, 12).—Who is meant by “ 
certain man What was the oldest-son’s 
portion ? (Deut. 21:17.) What is the result when men seek 
to get things befure God’s time? Why does God permit 
men (o try such foolish experiments? 

2. Toe Far Country (vs. 13, 14).—To what “ far country” 
at that fime would the prodigal have been likely to go? 
How do men, without stirring from home, get into the 
prodigal’s far country? What ways of using money should 
be called “ wasting substance”? What ways of using time? 
strength? Men that do not live with God suffer famine of 
what? When did the prodigal’s spiritual famine begin? 

3. Wirn tHe Swine (vs. 15, 16).—Why would feeding 
swine be especially distasteful to aJew? What kinds of 
“husks’’ were these? How are the pleasures of the world- 
ling like husks? How do the services Christ and Satan 
require, compare with each other? 

4. Comine To HimsELr (vs. 17-19).—How is a rebel from 
God like « man “beside himself”? How do the worldly 
advantages of the good compare with those of the evil? 
What must have made it hard for the prodigal to came to 
this decision? Why, when we have done wrong, is it neces- 
sary tosay so? Which is harder, to confess sin against God, 
or against men? Why? _Why is humility a necessity, if 
one is to be a true son of God? 
no conditions when he returns to his father? 

5. Tae Rervrn (vs. 20, 21).—What do the other parables 


”? by his sons? 


Why must the sinner make 
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in this chapter show about God’s share in this return? Why 
eannot God force the sinner to come back? In what other 
passages did Christ describe the joy in heaven over returned 
prodigals? 

6. Tue Restoration (vs. 22-24).—What was the signifi- 
eance of these waysof honoring the prodigal? What, however, 
had he lost that nothing could replace? What is it, in the 
highest sense, to be alive? ; 

For the Superintendent 

I) Why did the younger son, probably, want to leave home? 
2 Where did he go? 3. What did he do with his share of 
the property? 4. What misfortunes did he bring upon him- 
self? 5. What was the result of his hardships? 6. What 
did hé plan to do? 7. How was'he received at home? 
8. What was this parable intended to teach about men? 
about God? 

_ Boston, Mass. 


RD 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Whom did the younger son try to plea-e during his life 
away from home? 2. What does his failure teach us? 
3. What is “the portion of goods that falleth” to you? 
4. What is the best way to use your portion? 5. What 
lesson may we learn from the father’s welcome to the returned 
sen? 

a@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASE 
Lesson Summary 


IGHTLY to estimate a sinner’s worth is essential toa 
just estimate of the Saviour’s work. Viewing them as 
did the scribes and Pharisees, his work was a waste. His 
pearls were cast before swine. But viewing them as he did, 
his work enkindles everlasting praises. How he views them 
is set forth in the parables of the lost sheep, the lost coin, 
and the lost. son. In the latter, one who knew better, who 
had no need to wander, and whom strongest ties bound to 
home, claims his heritage with unseemly haste, trusts him- 
self with insane confidence, abandons all who love him, and 
hurls himself into a career of sin. Extravagance, reckless- 
~ mess, destitution, degradation, want, roll in upon him like a 
flood. Then come better thoughts, memories of a father’s 
bounty, promptings to a better life, decision, action, return, 
and joyous welcome. He is a son again; a son who has 
sinned, indeed ; but a son once lost, now found; once dead, 
now alive. Such are the possibilities in @ sinner, and Jesus 
would realize them. 
= 


Added Points 


How differently they act who have been reared at the same 
fireside! Parental care and Christian co-operation must 
guard each child, lest some one go astray. 

Youth with freedom and riches is a perilous heritage. A 
thousand paths lead downward from the pinnacle where these 
are clustered. 

Whether one who falls will be shattered is the momentous 
question. None escape unhurt, but some are spared alive. 
They are sinners saved, 

Loving and joyous appreciation of salvation is just and 
proper. Experience knows nothing grander than the saving 
of a soul. 

He was dead, but is alive ; he was lost, but is found. Over 
this record heaven is glad ; to achieve it, believers should toil. 


YY 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Second Quarter 


1, Gop’s CARE FOR ALL. Psa. 145 : 9-16 ; 65 : 9-13; Fy my 43-48. 

Golden Praise the Lord for bis is goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men. Psa. 1 

2 Gop’s ,ooem For Us. Matt. 7. e508: Psa. 23; Phil. 4 : 


: 6, 19; 
1 Pet. 5: 6, 7. 
Golden t. rome Ars - aad Father knoweth that ye have need of all 


these things. Matt 


3. 3. The Story of “ta ah. 1 Kings 17: 
as 1e om of God: as all these things shal 
be added upto you. fake 12: = : 
4. Tae Ten on legen aang Exod, 20: 1-17; Deut. 5: 


Golden Text. Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that ic might not sin 
- against thee. Psa. 119 :11. 


5. Toe Law or Love. Matt. 23 : 35-40; John 13 : 34, 3; John M4: 


Golden Text. If ye love me, keep my commandments. Jobn 14: 15. 
6. Hendy pane cae. hath no 20; dy my ‘hie tk 
ext. reater love hath no man nt that 
his life for his friends. John 13 27 edad 
7. Great Promiers. Gen. 17: 18; Matt. 1; 21; 
Golden Text. He emeee: that pronaiess. Heb 
8 OTnER PRECIOUS PROMISES. pa 37; aig Bi Matt. 6: 
M: mas John 11: 135, 385 we: 383 Heb. 13 : se Bie al 
omised, he was able 
Gilden Text, What pr so to cae 


®. PRAYER—ASKING Gop. Matt. 7 : 611; 
Acts 6: 


Golden 

Mati. 7:7. 
: DANIEL. Dan. 2:'17-23; 6 : 10-23. 

Peat Th Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 


pees: 3B. 
: 23. 


Lake 7: 1-10; 11 : 1-13; 
Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shal! find. 
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11. TmamEmne Gop. Psa. 31: 1-15; Psa. 148; Eph, 5: 19, 20; Phil. 


Golden Text. Be thankful unto him, i Psa. 100 : 4. 


12. DAVID PRaIsIne pmo a... $$ 138 ; Fe aie 
Golden Text. ess thee ; an will : ra’ y 
feud we he 145 : 2, P 


13. REVIEW 
Golden Text. All “rs werte shall praise thee, O Lord; and thy saints 
shall bless thee. Psa. 1 


Sy 
The Story of Elijah 


Lesson for April 19 
By Julia E: Peck 


HE children call for stories with every lesson, but we 

have thought it best to give them occasionally a story 

with a purpose, rather than to offer stories with every lesson, 
merely introduced to hold attention or to fill up the time. 

To our story both teachers and children will frequently 
refer in later lessons, and tests of its value will be noted if 
the children call for it repeatedly, if they remember why it 
was told, and in what connection,—if we hear that they dra- 
matize it in their play during the week, illustrate it in their 
drawings, or use it as an incentive to good works. 

Too many stories, told without any particular end in view, 
crowd out tho-e of real value and purpose, so that, instead of 
assim:lating what stories they have already heard, the chil- 
dren waste lesson time in calling for more, and thus get into 
bad mental habits. In view of the two preceding lessons, the 
story of Elijah is used to illustrate “God’s care.” In this 
case we will not lay too much stress upon the subject of idol 
worship, or we should lose sight of our story as an illustra- 
tion. 

In reviewing, we tell in turn how God takes care of us and 
of all his children. Let us hear now how, long, long ago, 
God took cire of Elijah. 

Elijah was hiding; he had nothing to eat, and wws afraid 
to go home. (This picture shows you where he was hiding.) 
He stays here, a long, long way from his home, days and 
nights, and the safest hiding-place he finds is here among 
these stones, where the brook runs in rainy seasons, but he 
finds nothing to eat. 

Birds are flying overhead ; you see in the picture a few fly- 
ing this way. They are not just now, as you suppose, going 
home to feed their nestlings. God guides them.. They fly 
toward Elijah, who has been brave and good. God is taking 
care of him. Our Bible says of these birds, “And the ravens 
brought him bread and flesh in the morning, and bread and 
flesh in the evening ; and he drank of the brook.” 

Now we will put away this picture, and take another (show- 
ing Samaria). Let us learn why it was unsafe for Elijah to 
go back to the village, and live comfortably among friends 
and neighbors. In this town was-a large and splendid build- 
ing which looked something like a church; but it was not a 
church. Draw on the blackboard a tall tower, to stand for a 
heathen temple. 

At the time of our story, people are in the habit of going 
in and out of this temple, carrying rich presents to images 
of gold and silver. They all take part, too, in singing or 
marching in processions, in feasts and celebrations at the 
temple. Many of these people like to go; possibly a few want 
to stay away, but no one is allowed to do this. King Ahab 
makes them go, and would punish them if they stayed away, 
or refused to pray to Baal. 

Elijah is determined to have a quiet place, a real church, 
where people can worship God. Elijah is the only one who 
dares stay from the temple, and talk to the king about God 
our Father. He talks to the people about God our Father,— 
wants to throw down the temples and spoil the idols. 

Be sure the children know the meaning of the word “ king.” 

Ahab is waiting to kill Elijah for this, but nothing can 
keep Elijah from his work of teaching people that God is the 
Lord. God is taking care of Elijah, while he waits in this 
hiding-place for a time to speak again with the king and the 
people. 

Before we make our application, the children will wish to 
hear the end of this story of Elijah. As our text leaves it 
unfinished, and we are not at present to take it up again, let 
us satisfy the children on this point. 

After teaching that God took care of the widow who was 
so kind to Elijah, let us give, for a climax, the story of the 
fiery chariot. 

Elijah had a friend. God chose him to go on with this 
work of teaching that God is the Lord. Elijah’s share of the 
work was finishes ; it was time for him to go home to heaven. 

One day his friena was with him, ready to take up the work, 
and to say good-by. Our Bible says of this time: “ And it 
came to pass, as they still went on, and talked, that, behold, 
there appeared a chariot of fire,...and parted them both 
asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” 

Application 

Our Father knoweth our needs. In times of danger and 
trouble we are to go on and do the right, feeling sure that 
God will take care of us. 

For a closing exercise, repeat Psalm 23. 


Yorthampton, Mass. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready 
to supply its readers with any books that 
they may desire to purchase. This offer 
is not restricted to such books as are noticed 
in these columns, but applies to all proper 
books, religious or secular, old or néw, ‘and 
by whomsoever published. An order fora 
book should be addressed to Book Depart- 
ment of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut. Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
should contain, in clear writing, the book’s 
full title, name of author, and publisher, 
if possible. Enclosed with the order should 
be the amount necessary to cover the publish- 
ers’ advertised price, if known. No charge 
will be made for postage or delivery. 


e . _ — 
Modern Illustration.* 


TEP by step and year by year the development of 
process-work illustration has been noted in these. 
columns, until now its triumph seems complete. Just 
at the time when American wood-engraving led the 
world, appeared half-tone cuts, chalk-plates, and divers 
forms of procesas-pictures, 80 cheap, so quickly produced, 
and so readily printed on the steam-press, as to drive 
the woodcut out of all save extraordinary use, The 
process-picture now monopolizes the ten-cént magazines, 
which, indeed, would be impossible without it; nothing 
but process, it may be said in general, is used in the 
New England Magazine; little elee appears in Harper’s 
Weekly; while it is used for from one-third to two-thirds 
of. the pictures even in Harper's Magazine and The 
Century, the magazines which have done most for. the 
betterment of wood-engraving. 

The subject need hardly be referred to again, were it 
not for the recent appearance of a magazine article and 
two or tbree books which strongly emphasize certain 
indisputable facts. The magazine article in question 
was contributed to the January number of The Magazine 
of Art by Mr. W. Biscombe Gardiner, who stands at or 
near the head of English wood-engravers,—certainly no 
one in England has done better work than his portrait 
of Gladstone, printed in the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine before the decline of that periodical, and now repro- 
duced to accompany his careful and judicious paper. 
Mr. Gardiner’writes of The Present and the Future of 
Wood-Engraving, admits that process-work is cheap, 
pleasing, and vigorously effective in its reproductions of 
pen-drawings. wash-pictures, and photographs of per- 
sons or objects, but declares—as has often been said in 
these columns—that nothing can permanently supplant 
the brilliancy, variety, contrasts, and effectiveness of 
wood-engraving at its best. Process, he declares, ignores 
or falsifies color-values, the very things that are best 
caught and reproduced in another medium by the skilful 
engraver on wood. The reader may verify this statement 
by comparing Mr, Gardiner’s Gladstone or Mr. Cole’s 
Old Dutch and Flemish Masters with the best reproduc- 
tions of photographs from life or from paintings. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell, himself a pleasant illustrator, 
chiefly in line, and the author of a large and serviceable 
volume on Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, has 
just added to the Ex Libris series an interesting book on 
the general subject of Modern Illustration. The series 
itself, as a whole, notwithstanding its high price and its 
attractive titles, has been somewhat hurriedly and super- 
ficially written, and has been addressed primarily to 
those who care for bindings, imprimaturs, illustrations, 
book-plates, (the series contains a volume on Ladies’ 
Book-Plates.!) rather than for the “souls of poets dead 
and gone,” the heart and life of literature. Mr, Pennell, 
following the fashion of the library to which he con- 
tributes, writes airily, and almost flippantly at times; 
and, as was perhaps to be expected, his pages sometimes 
degenerate into mere catalogs of names, with or without 
running comment. 

But his treatise, on the whole, is a useful addition to 
the list of such books as Woodbury’s History of Wood- 





* Modern Illustration. By Joseph Pennell. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 
xxv, mt London: George Bell & Suns; New York : Macmillan & 
Co. 


a eeeee Posters : A Short History of the Illustrated Placard, with 
Reproductions of the most Artistic Examples in Ali Countries. 
By ¢ aries Hiatt. 8vo, RP. ~. pie 7. London: George Bell & Sons; 
New York : Macmillan & Co. 
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Engraving, Linton’s History of Wood- 
Engraving in America, Chapin’s Musters 
and Masterpieces of Engraving, or the 
author’s Pen Drawing, mentioned above, 
and the chapter on illustrated books in 
._Andrew Lang’s The Library. In some 
respects it is the clearest and most sym- 
metrically arranged treatise on the gene- 
ral theme within moderate limits. The 
author has a good sense of historical per- 
spective, and his illustrations are well 
selected. Beginning with a short account 
of modern methods in the graphic aris (of 
course, less technical than Mr. H. True- 
man Wood’s volume), he devotes a chapter 
apiece to illustration in France, Germany 
and Spain, England, and America, Of 
these, the chapters considering Continental 
art are the most valuable because the least 
familiar; and the reproduced pictures by 
Goya, Busch, and Grasset are among the 
most interesting. 

As regards the representative illustra- 
tions in the book, made almost wholly by 
process, they re-enforce the statements at 
the beginning of this review. Those which 
copy pen drawings, wash, or crayon, are 
excellent; those copying woodcuts are 
feeble, uncertain, or slovenly. At their 
best, the pictures would have been impos- 
sible twenty-five years ago; at their worst, 
they would not then have been tolerated. 
Facility and dash have crowded careful 
execution to one side. We cannot have 
our cake and eat it too; if facility is some- 
times effective and carefulness fussy, it is 
equally true that facility may be slovenly 
and carefulness artistic. And that is the 
whole story of modern illustration. 

Before dropping the subject, a word may 
be added concerning a recent illustrative 
fad which it is difficult to treat without 
contempt,—the present craze for “ artistic 
posters.” Ten or fifteen years ago, Pro- 
fessor Hubert Herkomer of England at- 
tempted to rescue the placard from vul- 
garity or worthlessness. The result of his 
efforts was some huge bills that undoubt- 
edly were correct in design, but did not 
always have any very conspicuous bearing 
on the subject in hand. The present 
poster-collecting fashion, however, is a 
new one, and had its origin in France. 
Here, for instance, is one of two books just 
devoted to the subject, beautifully printed 
at the Chiswick Press, artistically bound, 
written in the slipshod style of a hurried 
contributor to a Sunday newspaper, and 
full of “examples” of the European or 
American posters for which buyers are 
willing to pay from one dollar to twenty- 
five dollars apiece. As a rule, the old 
French posters are hideous, and the new 
ones vulgar; while those made in Eng- 
land and America sacrifice everything to 
immediate effectiveness. But “ most can 
raise the flowers now, for all have got the 
seed,” and it is not probable that literary 
magazines will much longer find it worth 
while to print portraits and biographical 
sketches of poster designers hardly out of 
their teens. To read some current periodi- 
cals, one would suppose that there were no 
fiction in the world save the last novel, no 
poetry published elsewhere than in Paris 
or Vigo Street, no plays written out of 
Belgium or Denmark, and no art uninflu- 
enced by Cheret or Beardsley. But, after 
all, the eternal song did not die with 
Verlaine the other day, and pictorial art 
will survive even if the goats eat up all 
the picture-posters. 


a> 


The Literary Study of the Bible: An Account 
of the Leading Forms of Literature Repre- 
sented in the Sacred Writings. Intended 
for En, a. Readers. By Richard G. Moul- 
ton, (Cambridge); Ph.D. (Pennsyl- 
vania), a. of English Literature in 
the University of Chicago. (12mo, pp. xii, 
538. Boston: D.C. Heath. $2.) 


Professor Moulton is a devoted student 
of literature as literature. He takes up 
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its masterpieces, not as historical records, 
or as didactic lessons, or as records of the 
development of speech, but as works of 
literary art, aiming at giving pleasure by 
beauty of form. In this spirit he has 
handled the Greek drama and the great 
works of modern poetry, and in this also 
he approaches the Bible. With theo- 
logians, with critics higher or lower, he 
doves not concern himself, except as literary 
study seems to show a unity in composi- 
tion which the critics dispute. Thus he 
quotes Wellhausen as saying of Micah 6 
that “between verse 6 and verse 7 there 
yawns a century,” and retorts that “ what 
really yawns between the verses is simply | @ 
a change of speakers.” Professor Moulton 
is manifestly impatient with the endless 
analysis by which one school of critics is 
resolving the Old Testament into a thing 
of shreds and patches through its indiffer- 
rence to canons of purely literary judg- 
ment. He finds in the Bible illustrations 
of lyric, elegiac, epic, idyllic, philosophic, 
prophetic, and rhetorical composition, each 
of the highest value. Under the last head 
he classes the Book of Deuteronomy and 
the Apostolic Epistles, Dividing each 
great class intc a separate book, he gives 
us an analysis of the Bible from quite a 
new point of view, and yet one manifestly 
contemplated in its origination, and also 
one which explains in part the wonderful 
hold the book has laid on the hearts and 
imaginations of the race. It is not the 
highest or the most important view of the 
book; but it is one of high importance, 
and few other books are so well fitted to 
present it as is Professor Moulton’s, 


uare io Pp vii "171. 
rge W ibs & Co, 


7. 
Great Truths Simply Told : For Young Learn- 
ers in Christian mt = “a sss 
Readers of Bible Words. 
Weed. ( ri. Baile 
del phia : 35 
cents.) 

A ‘waly remarkable little book, Great 
Truths Simply Told, by George L. Weed, 
has just reached its third edition. Not- 
withstanding that this book has proved its 
value in deaf-mute institutions, Chinese 
missions, missions among the Indians and 
among the Freedmen, it deserves yet wider 
recognition in the school and the home. 
It consists of very simple topical lessons 
about God and our relations to him and 
to one another; a grouping of incidents 
in the life of Christ and of his teachings, 
for the youngest scholars; a classified se- 
lection of the simplest Bible words to 
accompany the topical lessons, ete. The 
treatment is unconventional, strictly pri- 
mary, the procedure being logical but not 
dry, simple but elevated. The book has 
been widely commended, not only in 
America and England, but in Syria, Tur- 
key, and India. The author is an expert 
instructor of deaf-mutes. His experience 
in this capacity, together with his know]l- 
edge of teaching principles, and his un- 
usual insight into the child mind, have 
fitted him to produce a little book which 
stands alone in its field. 


Marriage a Covenant not Indissoluble ; 
The Revelation of Scripture and History. 
By the Rev. J. Preston Fugette. (12mo, 
pp. 189. Baltimore: Cushing & Co. $1.25.) 


Mr. Fagette is a clergyman of the Epis- 
copal Church, and has written this book to 
prove that its canon forbidding the remar- 
riage of divorced persons is against both 
Scripture and history. His manner of 
writing and his interspersing his English 
with scraps of Latin detract somewhat 
from the force of what he has to say, but 
the book is bright, and his points are 
worthy of consideration. He finds in Au- 
gustine the first great patron of the theory 
that marriage is indissoluble, and reminds 
his readers, in terms not complimentary to 
the Father, how unfitted he was by ex- 





perience to have any opinion on the subject. 


Or, | 





The advertising rate of The Sunday School 


Times is 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year, An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have sucha 
position in yon) na re arly, as he may choose, 
80 ad » ah it with earlier contracts 

her advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
jem yer yi ad of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, 


on 
appear my po the last page, will be charged 

wance of cent upon the regular rates. 
anion are yo to examine the subscription 


list at any time. For Terms of Subscription, see 
fourteenth page. 

A slight cold, if neglected, often attacks 
the lungs. Brown’s Bronchial Troches give 
immediate and effectual relief. 





Is your brain tired? Use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. T. D. Crothers, Supt. Wal- 
nut Lodge Asylum, Hartford, Conn., says: 
“Tt is a remedy of great value in building up 
functional energy and brain force.’’ 








Special Notices 


Young mothers should early learn the cn age 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden 
Brand Condensed Miik A nursing babies as 

for general cooking. It has mood the test for “thirty 
years, and its value is recognized. 


New Books 


ASPECTS OF HEAVEN. By Rev. Burdett Hart, 
D.D. 26pp. 16mo. Gilt top, 75 cents. 

“A very reverent study of the ‘ Aspects of Heaven,’ 
based on th e Word of +3 It shows us heaven 
as a place, the ‘ Father's iouse,’ the ‘ City’ where we 
are to be with the Father and the ange , and meet 
and recognize dear ones gone before.”’ 

CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


A HARMONY OP THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 
According to the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Pauline Epistles. Rel the Rev. Frank J, Goodwin. 
240 pp. 8vo. $1.75, 

“This book will henceforth be indispensable to 
ay A biblical studen ESTERN RECORDER. 
a book of colovames ands a thorough exposition 
ent harmony 0 —h, the life of St. 7 it excels by 
we have HRISTIAN WOR 

“The séont of the New Testament will find “the 

book of great value.” INTER-OCEAN, 


HEROES OF THE SOUTH SEAS. By Martha 
Burr Banks. With 22 ope half-tone illustra- 
tions. 220 pp. 12mo. 

The story of Williams, Hunt, Geddie, Selwyn, Pat- 
teson, Paton, and other stalwart heroes of the Pacific, 
is here told in a most entertainin way. The illustra- 
tions add much to its beauty and interest. 


THE yenee FISHING BOATS, and Other Talks 
to Children. By the Rev. J. C. Lambert of Glas- 
gow. 186pp. l6mo. 60 cents. 

* Most excellent specimens of addresses to children 
brief, interesting, lucid, a treasure for parents and 
teachers.” DETROIT CBRISTIAN HERALD. 


THE BOW IN THE sm” and the First Be- 
reavement. By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. A fine 
pocket edition from new plates. 82mo. Cloth, 50 

cents; white cloth, gilt, 75 cents; calf, $l. A de- 
lightful book of consolation for the afflicted by an 
accomplished writer. Send it to sorrowing friends. 


THE BIBLE TEXT-BOOK. 
18mo. Net, 25 cents. 


A most important help to Bible study. 














Cheap edition. 


Send for our illustrated catalog. 


American Tract Society 
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HAVE YOU SEEN 111?! 


LARGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST 
} SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPER 


IN THE WORLD. 


Young People's Weekly | 


A Religious Paper for Young People. 








50 Cents a Year to Schools. 
| Singie Subscriptions 60 Cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY isons) 


known as ‘‘ The Model Paper’”’ for —_— 

ple. It contains eight large pages 
‘our wide columns each, illustrated in the 
most elaborate manner with beautiful and 
original “haif-tone” engravings, some of 
4 them priuted in‘ colors. 








e You Cy) o-day 0 e 
{ The Youth of To-day need the best 
paper that can be devised. Weare the only 
ristian publishers who have shown the 
enterprise that answers to this need. a 
other puttaters of similar papers 
4 mand the modern mechanical au Leppliances, 
the large corps of paid contribu’ 
special , that are necessary to place a 
paper in the front ranks. 
The best Christian writers of the 
are constantly at work uponit. Every eff 
possible is put forth to make it not only the 
sent attractive ae pee for young people, 
4 but also the most helpful. 





, SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. ~ Single sub- | 
scriptions, 60 cefits a year; to schools and 

sostetien,, ‘in lots a three or more to one 
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SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
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OXFORD MA PS 
By Prof..H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 
Palestine, Egypt, Western These cover all 
Asia, St. Paul’s Travels. biblical geography. 


“ The best this side of the Atlantic.”— The Sunday 
School Times. 


Commendations and descriptive circulars sent on 
application to 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 
33 East 17th Street, New York 


Ward & Drum mond 


Sunday-school books and 


supplies a specialty. 
164 Pi bb Avenne, N. Y. City 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
B EST & See ous approved list. Over 800 vol- 
SONGS FOR SPRING TIME 
Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-School. 
$30 per 100 copies. 


nd address. 
ee Endeavor Hymns, for young people. 
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GOODENOUGH Gn a we WOGLOM OO., 
per 100 copies. 


Nassau Street, N. Y. 
Do not substitute Inferior books because of lower 
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H. RANDALL, Pub., 324 Dearborn st. Chicage. 





For all occa- 
sions in theSua- 
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tendent actually did his work: 


A Model Superintendent 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun 
theory. The book “A Model Superintendent" 


In the study ; with the teachers ; 







shows how a good superin- 
in the desk ; 
with the scholars; among the 





— 





"ae The £. vr and Chronicle. 


**We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally ‘ 
endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 


records’; at special service, It 
is a sketch of the life and work 
of Henry P. Haven, of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee. 


188 pages (5% <7% inches), 















portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1. 
postpaid, by the publishers. 
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bound in cloth, with fine steel 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 


Wattles & Co. 
Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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California, atSacramento.............++ -April 2, 3 
Minnesota, at Northfield...............+++ April 7-9 
Alabama............... das gaoescete sssseseeee April 14-16 
Georgia, at Macon Sesslebiorstss Gombe - April 20-22 
Torisianna...........-.000ee seeeseeee soneesers April 28-30 
West Virginia, at Whedliag.... ..-+e April 28-30 
Texas, at Tillsboro...........+...00+ sseeeenes May 5-7 
South Dakota, at Parker.................++ May 6-8 
Dlinois, at Champaign..............-..+. May 12-14 
North Dakota, at Casselton............ May 19, 20 
New York, at Broadway Tabernacle, 

New York......000 «++ sasassoqnces socegeeas June 2-4 
Ohio, at Columbus.............c000 ceveevee 0 June 2-4 
Indiana, at Crawfordsville........ peesiee June 9-11 
Oregon, at Portland »........... hiadvenie June 9-11 
Montana, at Bozeman.. - ..June 9-12 
Nebraska, at Norfolk............ aieinba a une 14-16 
Kansas, at Forest Park, Ottawa....... June 15-18 
Towa, at Des Moines,........-sesc00 000+ June 17-19 
International, Tremont Temple, 

BROStom..... 00. ...ccee: eeeee veces June 23-26 
Mississippi, at Wesson....................July 22-24 
Kentucky, at Owensboro........./0../ August 25-27 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill... August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence......... August 25-27 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford..October 6-8 

* Maine, at Saco 2.0.0... ..000 seseseseses October: 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle......... .Qctober 13-15 
Michigan, at Kalamazo......... November 17-19 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ........ November 27-29 


British North America 


Manitoba, at rerun La Prairie....... June 9-11 
Alberta.:. silat ba Wun-nncd ces toed ogdonioed GON © 
Ontario, at Kenton. regiessbctnth cov<iuael October — 
CAS 
Mr. Jacobs and the 
Theologs 


By F. Baldwin Palmer 


HURSDAY is the busiest day of all 
the week at the Southern Theo- 
logical Seminary, for on that day the stu- 
dents are crowded with long lectures apd 
recitations, which start in rather easy 
on Monday, but reach their climax on 
Thursday. 

Two o’clock is the recreation hour, just 
after dinner, when the “ theologs ” loiter 
around in the halls, waiting for the mail- 
man to bring them a letter from home, 
sweetheart, or church treasurer, containing 
a chuck to apply on back salary past due 
and unpaid, In the midst of their fan a 
eall rings loud and clear through the 
halls, announcing that President B. F. 
Jacobs of the International Sunday-school 
Union has arrived, and will address the 
students in the lecture-room for a half- 
hour on “ World-wide Sunday-schools.” 


theology had already listened to long 
lectures that morning, and were looking 
forward to still other lectures later in the 
‘day, they, to a man, crowded the lecture- 
room, in order to hear what this man 
“sent of God” had ‘to say on Sunday- 
schools. 

President Jacobs of Chicago in the 
‘North found an abiding place in the hearts 
of the Baptist theological students of the 
South by reason of his glowing and just 
tribute to the memory and honor of the 
ideal of every man in the seminary, Presi- 
dent John A. Broadus, with whom Presi- 
dent Jacobs had associated for long years 
in-their fellowship as members of the 
Executive Committee of the International 
Sunday-school Union. 

Mr. Jacobs said in part: “Realizing 
that I am addressing theological students, 
it is necessary for me to choose a text, 


which is found in the fourteenth verse of 


the third chapter of Philippians: ‘I press 
on towards the goal unto the prize of the 
upward calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ 


~ 


Although the three hundred students of 


‘Remember, brethren, and never fail to 


bear these words of Paul in mind all dur- 
ing your ministry. It should be your 
aim, night and day, to realize the glorious 
possibilities of the words of our text. In 
doing this it will be necessary for you to 
early realize the importance and promi- 
nence of Sunday-schools as a part of, an 
aid in, and an auxiliary to, the church of 
Jesus Christ. You must keep in touch 
with modern methods, and be among the 
first to put into operation that which bas 
been proven by God’s standard, ‘ By their 
fruits ye may know them.’ 

“ A right understanding of present con- 
ditions is necessary to a better understand- 
ing and advance over them, We want to 
know, not only whom we have, but where 
they came from, where they are now, and 
how many they can bring along with them 
nextSunday. The Church of Jesus Christ 
is for aggression and conquest. It is for 
you, as young preachers, to determine 
what are the best methods of accomplish- 
ing this conquest in the name of Jesus, 
During the last five years an average of 
eighty-five per cent of the church increase 
of membership has come from the Sunday- 
scl:oo!, leaving only fifteen per cent as a 
result of all other combined efforts. If I 
owned a hundred-acre farm, and pro- 
duced eighty-five bushels of corn to the 
acre on one part, and only fifteen bushels 
on the remainder, how foolish it would be 
for me to spend most of my time trying to 
makea living off from the barren part of my 
farm!’? The young men saw the point, and, 
as ambitious young preachers, they, then 
and there, resolved to make a care/ul study 
of Sunday-school methods, and cultivate 
this oft-neglected branch of church work, in 
the hope of a sure reward, as verified by 
Mr. Jacobs’s statistics. 
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* We ought to be able to co-operate,” 
continued Mr, Jacobs. “ Let’s agree to 
unite on this one thing; let’s try to save 
the children of America, We have in the 
Protestant Sunday-schools eleven million, 
nearly one-sixth of all the people in the 
United States. Among that number are 
about one million three hundred thousand 
officers and teachers. About eight million 
children are in the Sunday-schools, against 
eighteen million children in the United 
States. 

“ How many does eight from eighteen 
leave? Wemust reach those we have not 
through these we have. There our Sun- 
day-school teachers need encouragement 
and instruction, and you, as ministers of 
Christ’s gospel, are the ones to give it to 
them. Teaching is a gift from God, and 
it is a mistake to say that every Christian 
can teach without preparation. It is a 
great thing to win souls, but it is no less 
an honor in God’s sight to help one of his 
children do his work better in the Sunday- 
school.” 

Inconclusion, Mr, Jacobsspoke hurriedly 
of the necessity of grading schools and 
training the officers, from superintendent to 
teacher. Frequent and apt were his refer- 
ences to the normal training-classes in his 
Chicago Sunday-school, where the classifi- 
cation isascomplete as in the publicschools, 
and all that is done is in the name of Christ, 
By this time, the seminary students were 
so interested in Mr. Jacobs’s practical and 
enthusiastic presentation of the subject 
of world-wide Sunday-schools, that they 
abandoned recitations for the rest of the 
day, and, in a body, attended the Louis- 
ville Conference of Sunday-school work- 
ers. 
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“The Good Sbepherd,”’ 


“The Shepherd 
of Jerusalem,” 


Are the titles of two steel-plate engravings 
of rehgious sentiment. In the first, the 
tender light of the Saviour'’s face shines 
forth with its message, I am the good 
shepherd, and know my sheep, and am — 
known of mine, and I lay down my life for 
the sheep.” 

In the other, the solemn lesson of the 
dismantled cross on the summit of Calvary 
is read by a shepherd in wondering rever- 
ence. 

The religious sentiment is beautifully 
wrought out by both the engraver and 
printer. 

Size of plates, 2231 inches. 
Size of engraving, 1221 inches. 


Price, carefully packed, postpaid, $1.00 
each, or $1.60 for both. 
We have but a limited supply. Remit to 


The Religious Press Association 
1200 Chestnut S., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Educational 


7 Land % Midnight Sun 
AND RUSSIA 


The steamship “ OHIO,” the largest, finest, and only 
strictly pleasure steamer in the world, will leave New 
York June 27 for a‘ 0days’ trip to Russia, Finland, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Norway, and the Midnight Sun, stop- 
ping at Bodo, Norway, August 8, to witness the total 
eclipse ofthe sun. The advaitace of l\beral arrange- 
ments made with the International Co. enables the 
charterer to offer to the public an ileal summer tour 
to countriis heretofore comparatively inaccessible, at 
a cost of 475 and upwards, conditional upon the rooms 
occupied. The cru se w.ll be 8 rictly first class. No 
freight, steerage, or second class. Eurly application 
should | e made, as the party is limited. For itinerary 
and further information, apply to the charterer, 


Rev. C. F. THOMAS, D.D. 
1715 Chestnut a beter 
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H.Gaze & Sons) 
The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844) will send out 
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Do not Stammer 


Write to JoHNsTON'’S PHILADELPHIA In- 
STITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street, for 54 


Yoh mv hiet on stammering. Can refer to 
attles ry ‘o., publishers of The Sun- 
day School Tim FoUNDED 188, 


Eéwia S. Johnston 
Principal and Founder 
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Letter 
Writing 











Is delightful wheu You use the 


popular 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, and 
BUNKER HILL 
yerine papers. Samp'es representing over 
2 varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer does 
not keep and will not supply you. 
Samuel Ward Co. 
49 Franklin Street, boston, Mass, 
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‘Phe 4 Traveling Man knows a good thing. 
He uses Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copy- 
ing Book. No press required. All leading 
booksellers and stationers sell them. 











'Barles’ Galleries palutings, and looking: | 


No. 816 Cu rstNvuT Sraxer, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pictures aud picture frames. 





Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull’s boot, ‘‘ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 


the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day. the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“* Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee’. 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, 
and the dhesenghness tor which this calls 
would be an canpeshable blessing to every 
school in the land.’’— 7he Outlook. 

A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
5% inches. Price,$:. Forsale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid. by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
103: Wainat Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
@ the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
eg. These rates include postage: 


DMO COPy, ONE YOAT oo... eccescecscceseeee cocses coneeeeeel 50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gee a0 & year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
, at following yearly club rates : 

For pay number of copies (more than one) mailed 
& vidual addresses, $1.00 each. 
five or more copies in a package to one address, 
Poents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
son only, and no names can be written or 

ap on tor Pe cub may be rdered sent partl 
raclub m ordered sen y 
to Vidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


© papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 

al h in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 

et their mail matter from one post-office, and 

ethers In the same schoo! get theirs from another, the 

will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to ‘k- 

clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that 

packages may be divided into smaller packages 
fre or more copies each, if desired. 

Co One free copy, additional, will be 

sliowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 

character. The free copies for package clubs 

not well be sent separately, but wili be included in 


e pac e. 
A ditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
tional epbecriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the pro rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

r, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
© as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year,can have the address changed at any time 

thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 

ve this privilege, butcan have a copy transferred 
m & package to a separate address at the rate of one 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
ts twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
# pack club subscriber intends to change his or her 
dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
bel 4] as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
h county and state. 

a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 

one who sent the vious subscription 

such person will oblige re ishers by stating that 

the ~¥ he subscribes for es the place of the one 


last b: 
7 inot pe sean te any gencersber bey end 
r, unless 8 request e@ 
rs fore club’ will invariably be “discontinued 
atthe expiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
a y- aieteny s ¢ issue of the paper to enable 
ugh copies of any on 
all thotteca ere of ® school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sun School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries e.nbraced in the Universal Postal Union_at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, oneyear, 8 shilli 

Two on more oo — 6 shillings each. 
min + missionaries. 

r one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copl 
the rs must be ordered at one time, and they w 
be sont elther singly to the individual addresses, or in 
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the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
ter Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 


A ten-cent lamp with the 
right chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a $100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 

What is the right chimney ? 
What lamp have you got? 
We'll send you an Index; 
free. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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paid . Take no other. Gatalogue free. — 
WOVEN WIRE FENCE ©0., CHICAGO, ILL, 


In ordering 900s, or in making tnquiry concerning 


advertised in this paper, will oblige the 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
sew the i in The Sunday School Times. 
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COD LIVER OIL 


Arisen 
[From “The Rivulet,” by Thomas T. Lynch.] 


OME forth with twice-anointed feet, 
And head that waits a second crown, 
Thou art more living than the love 
Of those who gently laid thee down! 


ea \ N\ Pain is their life, thy grave their cross 
o ’ 
ther \ They grieve, they sigh, they faint for thee ; 
1S, a b ove a lI 0 CRA \ Come forth, and make time’s bitterest loss . 
things, the remedy for Wk te Cpe yo geedmy 
t —_—_ > x . . 
‘ P Al™M OST as Yds . Sinner and saint have loved thee well ; 
latable as \\ With ointment pure and purer yet 
sickly, wasted children, |A pistes Wire Behr 
taken with pleasure m\\\ ith heaviest rain of tears were wet: 
It nourishes and builds by delicate persons \ The sinner wept away her sins, 


h ‘ ~ a “ae \\ - The ae = d pr ag costly gift ; 
them rdi- after us i 
up when oO very fond of it. It assimi- rise, thou lover o and each 


To heaven and higher heaven lift. 
nary foods absolutely [ie'nst'and sppstite, batds 


e 
Crowned but with thorns, thy timid friends 
f il uP BM ntngy SF —, oT bod Who found thee where to ay thy head, 
creates new, rich and pure blood : From secret into open love 
in fact, rejuvenates the whole sys- Arose at once when thou wert dead ; 
soc. and $1.00 at all druggists. tem. This preparation is far superior With blood-anointed brow come forth, 











to all er preparations of Cod And wear thy shining second crown ; 
- 6 Liver Oil: it has many imitators, but Then into gentleness shall rise 
Don’t simply blacken your stove— ® |noequals. The results following its uso are its} The world that roughly cast thee down. 
= best recommendations. Be sure, as you value 


1 health, and the genuine. Manufactured 
$ ENAMELINE 3 aescee: ss wien chemin. tone oro 
GGG 0GBC9300G308888 
~the britiient Stadh- MENNEN’S Berated_Tatewm A Ferry-Boat Sketch 
STOVE Toilet Powder : (Kenneth Graham Duffield, in The (Bloomfield, N. J.) 


POLISH Wesiminster Review. } 
ath mmcgwel ty bignem HE ferry-boat was comfortably filled 


ato ae perfect sanitary toilet with the usual passengers,—business 
Rndaduits,  ‘™“"*) | men, buried in morning papers; type- 
sg + b (per. writer girls, seizing the spare moments to 
prickly heat,nettlerash, skim through the latest novel. 
yy WR It was a singularly uninteresting crowd, 
pimples, makes the skin smooth and healthy. each one seemingly absorbed in his own 
oF mailed for 25 cents. ‘Sam F a ae little of, and caring 
ple mailed (Name this paper. much less for, his fellow-voyagers. 

RHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. How different those thoughts must be, I 


. -lh fi felt. The busi i 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE | on stocks, bonds, tariff; and gold ship. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested —_a li ; 
ona’ indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your ments,—a life so different from that of e 


grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. truggle for bread so bravely undertaken 
D. 8. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa. | by the sweet-faced girl just beyond him. 


Here and there a cheery face appeared 
\ ima Aine a% imide di | in the long line that edged the cabin, but 


— I noticed that it belonged to a transient 

Jd / ge 

¥; IDEAL SPRING BEDS YY Aan 7 VIN \“ all passenger, not to a familiar form; for I 

r Booklet, “ Wide -Awa ‘acts abou eep,” 

iesteeting son Goneapning om, P| free. As P, tne “ bw ph Sl are we best and apom pesncesiont “og grown re Pp the figures, 
to-date ™ rs 2, 5 on rece co. a worn; are made o ne cioth, eo 

three two-cent ar Ree . re ne both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one an gaits even ° or my © ow passengers, 

Foster Bros. M’¥’G Co., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. Y. collar | is equal to two of any other ikfoa. Di cae and now await with a certain expectan 

well, » a wear x oO nm io * 

. O’NEILL’S collate ot Bee pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. their“appearance each day. The lame 

la. 


A sample and pair of cuffs by mail for six | man with the queer hitch, the man 
6th Avenue, 20th to aist Street, New York. | cents. ame st ‘le and Lm Add 2“ q , who 


Largest importers and dealers in DryGoods, Millinery, REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY always wears an overcoat, and the man 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. | 77 Franklin St., New York. ‘A Exchange PL., Boston. who never wears one, seeming to love the 


= —=— cold and the rain, receive alike my uncon- 


scious greeting. 
Kadesh-barnea 


The last “commuter” had dropped into 
his seat, the pilot had given the signal to 
‘go ahead,” and I was about to lose my- 
Its Importance and Probable Site, with the Story of_a Hunt for it. 
Including Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the 
Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. 


self in the contemplation of wars and 
By H. Clay Trumbull 





















































rumors of wars, when my attention was 
arrested by an unfamiliar form. A mid- 
die-aged woman, of the honest German 
type so rarely seen, was making her way 
slowly through the cabin. As she ap- 
proached me she paused, glanced around, 
and took the seat directly opposite my own. 

A heavy canvas sack filled with clothes, 
as I could see by holes in the bag, and a 
large open basket piled full of kitchen 
utensils, made up her baggage. Not until 
now had I noticed the little boy who fol- 
lowed her, dragging along his pitiful bun- 
dle,—all his poor little strength could 
endure, I plainly saw. Hardly able to 
walk, he staggered and stumbled, giving 
what aid he could In the sorrowful “ movy- 
ing.” 

He leaned against the woman’s knee, 
his strength nearly gone, breathing with 
infinite difficulty, yet bearing himself like 
a little man, too proud to whimper, too 
sick to complain. It was very evident 
that quite recently some dreadful disease 
had laid its mighty clutch upon the poor 
child.. Dark circles surrounded the weak 
little eyes, and huge sores covered the 
wasted cheeks and wandered into the 
matted locks, As he steadied himself by 
his mother’s knee, the face of the woman, 
till now heavy and resigned, more like 
that of a whipped beast than of a human, 
took on an expression of love that cannot 
be described. You might understand, 
but not express, that love. You could 
only say, “ He is all she has left.” Rais- 
ing the boy in her arms, she placed him 
upon her knee, taking his thin little hand 
in her strong one. She glanced away for 

. a moment, and the cloud settled again on 
SEPPHESESSHSSE SHES EG HOGFOOO59OF6F45FFF6664666064666466666 her face. Possibly she was thinking 
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Kadesh-barnea has long been recognized as the key to the history of the 
Israelites’ wanderings in the wilderness, and its site has been in dispute for 
twenty centuries or more. Dr. Trumbull's discoveries in the East practically 
determine the route of the exodus, of the main outlines of the wanderings, 
and of the southern boundary of the Holy Land. The story of the desert 
hunt for the lost site of Kadesh-barnea is an attractive story of adventure 
quite out of the usual experience of travelers. It would be difficult to speak 
too highly of the value of this book for biblical students, and of its fascination 
for the unlearned Bible reader. 
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** This is the most important work upon the geography of the Holy Land 
produced in America since the ‘ Biblical Researches’ of Edward Robinson. 
..- Dr. Trumbull . . . has established the site of Kadesh-barnea so thoroughly, 
and so fortified his conclusions on every hand, that we believe no one here- 
after will think of questioning them. . . . The book is written in an interesting 
and fervent style. The author grapples with his readers. His enthusiasm is 
contagious. The critic has to take care and stand firm lest he be swept off 
his feet. We thank Dr. Trumbull for his labor of love and enthusiasm. He 
has done honor to American pluck and indefatigable research. We are 
proud of the book and the man.”"’—Prorgssor C. A. Briccs, in The 
Presbyterian Review 
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the long months of sickness; how she 


worked day and night for money to pay 
the ; how the little home was 
sold, and they were forced to go, she and 
her boy, for whom she had struggled so 
hard, and for whom she would struggle 

lease God, till the breath left the tir 
body and the weary were at rest. 

Asudden movement of the child brought 
her back, and, taking his head in her 
hands, she gazed long and earnestly into 
his eyes, then placed his face close to hers, 
while the tears gathered in her eyes, 
swelled, and rolled down the roughened 
cheeks, The story was s0 plain, the sick 
boy, the poor, home-like kitchen dishes, 
—alas! it meant so much to the poor 
mother. 

Many an eye was wet, and many a heart 
more tender, from that little scene. The 
boat touched the pier, and we went our 
various ways, but that mother’s face rose 
before many a man that day, and the 
words “ passing the love of a mother” 
took on a deeper meaning ever after. 


CHa 
Poetry vs. Philosophy 


{From “ On Poetic Interpretation of Nature,” by 

J.C, Shairp, LL.D.) . 
om one may ask, Is not imagination 
generally at war with reason and 
‘truth? Is not the quarrel between poetry 
and philosophy as oid as the days of Piato? 
Did not he feel this so keenly that he ban- 
ished poets as fulse teachers from his well- 

ordered state? 

’ Luckily we have not to answer this 
question in all its breadth and complexity ; 
we are not now Called to defend the truth 
of poetry in its delineations of human 
character and emotions. Our subject con- 
fines us to that simpler aspect of the ques- 
tion which concerns the action of jmayina- 
tion on the external world, Wheu the 
are rests on the rauging landscape, and 

e heart responds to the beauty of it, the 
emotion which is evoked is as true and as 
rational as is the action of any law of 
nature. This kindling of heart in the 
presence of nature may be said to be ‘‘ an- 
other aspect of reason.” Itis not confined 
to any oue order of men or stage of civili- 
zation, but belongs alike to the child, the 

ant, and the philosopher, if only the 
oom be natural andunspoiled. No doubt 
the imaginative frame of mind differs in 
each according to difference of mental 
habits, but in all alike it is essentially one. 
Tt is a spontaneous and unconscious ‘ac- 
knowledgment of the beauty of the uni- 
verse,—a proof to those who think about 
it that the universe was made for the soul 
of man, and the soul for the universe ; that 
there is between them a wonderfu! har- 
amg C the one answering to the other as 
the harp-strings to the hand of the mu- 
sician. 

Take instances of this feeling, not from 
past times, but as it may exist in our own 
day. The Yarrow shepherd, as he goes 
forth at dawn and sees morning spread on 
the hills of the forest, feela a momentary 
elevation of heart fur which he has no 
words, and of which he may be but half- 
conscious; but in this feeling he has 
within him the first stirrings of that which, 
when the poet fashions it into fitting 
words, becomes an immortal song. His 
grandfather, a hundred years ago or less, 
when he saw the first streaks of dawn 
strike some Jonely peak, or the early pen- 
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cilings of light falling down into some 
idden dell, embodied his feelings of that 
auty in the imagination of fairies retir- 
ing from their moonlight dances into the 
reen knolls where they made their homes. 
he. Ettrick Shepherd, in his childhood, 
was perhaps among the last who had a 
enuine feeling and belief of these sym- 
ois. They passed with him, but though 
the symbols have vanished, the same ap- 
pearances remain, and awaken the old 
feeling, and the feeling stil] needs a lan- 
guage.... 

Or take another instance,—that youth, 
a shepherd lad, but more poet and philoso- 
pher than shepherd, whom Wordsworth 
describes watching the sunrise on the 
Highland mountains; 


“ For the growing youth | 
What soul was his, when from the naked top 
Of some bold headiand, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light. He 
looked 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean's liquid mass, beneath him lay 

In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were 
touched, 

And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 

The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 

All melted into him ; they swallowed up 

His animal being ; in them did he live 

And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such acevss of mind, in such high hour 

‘Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion which transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love.” 


As we read such a passage, the thought 
involuntarily arises, Whatif thesaid youth, 
instead of being a nursling of nature nae | 
the hills of Atholl, had been college-bred, 
and crammed with all the ’ologies which 
physical science now teaches, would he 
still have had the same elevated joy in 
presence of that spectacle? It is the old 
question which Plato asked, and which 
many since have asked down to our own 
time. In 1842, Haydon wrote to Words- 
worth recalling a dinner-party which took 
place many years before at the painter’s 
house: “ Don’t you remember Keats pro- 
posing ‘ Confusion to the memory of New- 
ton,’ and upon your insisting on an expla- 
nation before you drank it, his saying, 
Because he destroyed the poetry of the 
rainbow by reducing it toa prism?” Sup- 
pose the Atholl shepherd lad had been an 
optician, and understood all the laws of 
light by which the effulgent hues of sun- 
rise were elicited; suppoge, further, that 
he had been an astronomer, and as he saw 
the sunrise, had begun to reflect, It is not 
the sun that I see rising, butit is the earth 
that is rotating on her own axis, and now 
turning her side toward the sun, that 
causes all that I now see; and that axis is 
not vertical, but slants obliquely to the 
plane of its orbit,—supposing these, and 
a hundred other truths which pliysical 
astronomy teaches, had come into his 
mind, would he still have had that sub- 
lime joy? 

Or, suppose again, he had been a geolo- 
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ridges, had begun to think of them as a 
record of commotions that took place in 
far-back geological eras, and to reflect how 
the stratified layers of which these moun- 
tains are composed bad been formed by 
the slime depogited at the bottom of a long 
since vanished sea; how they had been 
upheaved by the action of subterranean 
forces; how some of the great depressions 
which we call valleys, or those rents in the 
mountains, now filled by sea-lochs, had 
been caused by the cracking of the earth’s 
crust, while it was still a heated mass, 
glowing from the primeval fires; how 
other lesser glens and corries had been 
sculptured out of the solid earth by na- 
ture’s graving tools, ice-wedges, glaciers, 
rain, and rivers,—in the presence of such 
scientific thoughts as these, what would 
become of the boy’s imaginative and de- 
vout ecstasy ? 

In answer, it may be said that whether 
the scientific man shall feel this sponta- 
neous glow in the * pean of the great 
spectacies of naturé, or not, depends not 
on his scientific knowledge, but on his 
natural temperament, on the amaqunt of 
soul there is in him, underlying his attain- 
ments. If he be so entirely the man of 
science, if the intellect has so entirely 
absorbed his being that he never gets be- 
yond analyzing, comparing, and reason- 
ing on the appearances he se+s, then he 
will look without emotion on the grandest 
ongoings of nature; he will see in them 
only a subject for investigation—nothing 
more, But if, as has often been the case, 
the physicist be a man not only of wide 
and accurate knowledge but of large soul, 
—if his knowledge has become a part ot 
him, has melted into his being, then his 
heart will be free to kindle and rejoice at 
the great things of nature which he sees, 
as genuinely as the unreflecting child, the 
thoughtful peasant, or the most spon- 
taneous poet. — 

As genuinely, but with a difference: the 
eye of the imaginative man of science will 
take in all that these others do, and more. 
His admiration will be fuller, larger, more 
instructed, The knowledge that lias been 
gradually lodged in his mind, and become 
a part of it, will pass into his eye, and 
enable him to see, on whatever side of the 
universe he looks, more complicated mar- 
vels, more wonderful correspondences. 

“In wonder,” says Coleridge, “ all phi- 
losophy began; in wonder it ends; and 
admiration fills up the interspace.” The 
last clause I should change thus,—and in- 
vestigation fills up the interspace. In the 
first wonder and in the last, the philoso- 

her and the poet are akin to eaclhi other. 
th wonder, both admire what they see, 
but this incipient wonder tends to differ- 
ent results. The unscientific poet, just 
like the child and the thoughtful peasant, 
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